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MOLIERE'S    TRAGEDY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  too  violent  exertion  and  excitement,  added 
to  the  mirage  rising  from  the  river,  during  the 
little  distance  he  had  to  walk  on  the  quay,  pre- 
vious to  regaining  his  hackney  coach  that  he  had 
left  at  the  bridge,  combined  to  occasion  Rupert 
Singleton  a  relapse  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  phy- 
sical sufferings,  he  felt  so  happy,  and  elated,  at  his 
unexpected  interview  with  Lucy,  and  the  reite- 
rated assurance  of  her  undiminished  love,  that  in 
the  short  space  of  ten  days,  mind  asserted  its 
triumph  over  all  the  ills  of  matter,  so  that  one 
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might  almost  be  tempted  to  suspect,  that  Lucy 
Hawthorne's  happy  lover  had  been  the  author  of 
that  most  concise,  yet  comprehensive  metaphysical 
catechism,  which  has  for  its  queries, — '*  What  is 
matter  ?" 

Answer. — "  No  mind." 

Query.—"  What  is  mind  ?" 

Answer. — "  No  matter." 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  pro- 
phecy, that  Rupert  would  be  laid  up  for  at  least 
another  six  weeks,  on  the  tenth  morning  from  his 
nocturnal  visit  to  VEcuelle  d'Ovy  Dr.  Rohault 
found  him  so  well,  and  with  the  unmistakeable 
bloom  of  health  so  palpably  suffusing  his  hitherto 
pale  cheeks,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  leave  to 
go,  but  volunteered  to  accompany  him  that  even- 
ing to  Le  Petit  Bourbon,  and  introduce  him  per- 
sonally to  Moliere  after  the  play,  which,  he  kindly 
said,  he  thought  would  be  better  than  Rupert's 
calling  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  with  his  letter, 
and  submitting  to  the  always  tant  soit  peu  awk- 
ward ordeal  of  self -presentation.  His  patient 
gratefully   accepted    this   agreeable    proposition, 
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and  persuaded  the  doctor  to   stay  and  share  his 
mauvais  diner  d'Auherge, 

As  they  pursued  their  way  to  La  Colonnade  die 
Louvre,  to  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  as  Moliere's 
company  was  then  called,  for  it  had  not  yet  been 
removed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  enrolled  as  La 
Troupe  du  Hoi,*  Rupert  became  naturally  im- 
patient to  behold  the  genius  of  all  ages,  as  Mo- 
liere  most  assuredly  is ;  for  there  are  certain 
colossus'  of  mind,  which  take  their  stand  from  one 
extremity  of  time  to  the  other,  letting  the  freight 
of  every  epoch  and  clime,  pass  under  them,  but 
never  bi/  them,  and  remaining  still  a  monument 
and  a  marvel  to  each  succeeding  generation,  while 
other  lesser  powers, — mere  intellectual  statuettes, 
or  at  most  ordinary  sized  creations,  being  more 
within  the  calibre  of  the  mass,  enjoy  perhaps 
more  contemporary  reputation,  forming  admirable, 
because   necessary,  accompaniments    to    the    sera 

*  It  only  became  La  Troupe  du  Roi,  in  1665 ;  and  later, 
at  the  death  of  MoUere,  it  joined  the  Troupe  du  Marais  ; 
and  seven  years  after,  in  1680,  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  which  became  Le  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
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which  has  produced  them,  but  ceasing  with  their 
own  activity,  and  leaving  little  or  no  impress  upon 
the  world, — "  no  track  along  the  deep'*  For 
instance,  what  would  Racine,  Pascal,  and  Bos- 
suet,*  those  brilliant  lights  of  the  age  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  who  so  naturally  grew  out  of  it,  and  so 
perfectly  harmonized  with  all  its  phases,  whether 
the  brilliancy  and  mythological  gallantry  of  its 
early  stages,  the  military  splendours  of  its  meri- 
dian, or  the  more  pure  and  deeper  vein  of  thought 
discovered  towards  its  evening,  when  the  sophisms 
of  Gassendis'  philosophy,  and  the  chimera  of  his 
atoms,  gave  place  to  the  enlightened  truths  of 
Christianity,  with  Bossuet  ruling  its  apogee,  ere 
bigotry  and  intolerance  formed  the  crutches  of 
the  grand  monarque's  doatage  ; — what,  1  ask, 
would  these  luminaries  of  that  age  be  in  this  ? 
At  most,  bright  tapers  compared  with  the  Bude 

*  For  Boileau,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  Malebranche, 
must  certainly  be  excepted ;  and  the  Sevignes,  La  Sabli- 
eres,  Villarceaux,  and  TEnclos,  of  that  day,  would  most 
assuredly  be  even  greater  wonders  in  this,  where  there  is, 
as  our  American  neighbours  would  say,  "  no  demand l''"'  for 
female  intellect. 
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lights  which  progression  has  discovered.  Whereas 
Moliere  was  only  of  that  particular  age,  from 
lashing  its  absurdities,  and  clothing  his  eternal 
creations  in  its  costume,  because  he  drew  human 
nature^  and  not  merely  manners  ;  and  as  the  for- 
mer has  been,  and  will  be,  in  all  times  the  same, 
however  the  latter  may  change,  and  modify  it  in 
the  change,  Moliere  will  still  be  the  genius  of 
every  age  ;  for  while  his  creations  are  dashed  ofi' 
with  all  the  artistic  vigour  of  a  single  touch,  they 
at  the  same  time  possess  a  combination  and  Flemish 
elaboration  of  detail,  which  seem  to  illustrate,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  that  inimitable  saying  of  Vau- 
venargues : — "  que  la  nettete  est  le  vernis  des 
maitres"* 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  immortal  literature 
of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  as  Monsieur  de 
Sainte  Beuve  truly  remarks,  was,  that  every  spe- 
cies of  intellect, — every  memorable  faculty  of 
thought,  began  to  shiver  under  the  naked  infi- 
delity of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  clothe  itself 

*  "  Clearness  (completeness  in  fact)  is  the  varnish  of 
great  masters." 
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in  a  profoundly  religious  feeling,  the  high,  noble, 
and  generous  sentiments  then  so  rife,  practically 
demonstrating,  that  men  began  to  contemplate  hu- 
manity in  and  b^  the  precepts  of  Christ, 

And  despite  his  original  Gassendi-ism,  it  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  final  scene  of  his  own 
life,  but  from  that  strong  passage  of  Cleante  in 
the  '*  Tartufe,'  that  Moliere  had  in  his  heart  a 
fund  of  genuine  religion,  which,  in  his  daily  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  creatures,  he  coined  into 
acts  of  kindness,  charity,  and  forbearance,  the 
only  currency  I  take  it,  which  will  pass,  and  not 
be  refused  as  base  coin  in  heaven. 

It  was  not,  however,  even  the  intense  truth, 
and  the  charming  naivete  of  his  comedies,  some 
of  which,  more  than  equal  those  of  Terence  (sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Scipio),  which  obtained 
for  Moliere,  that  enthusiastic  cordiality,  evinced 
towards  him  by  his  contemporaries,  so  much  as 
his  own  inimitable  impersonation  of  them ;  for 
Moliere  was  not  only  a  profound  thinker,  but  a 
keen,  and  shrewd  observer,  as  indeed  most  French 
thinkers  are  ;  and  this,  all  conquering  combination 
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it  is,  which  doubtless,  makes  France  always  take 
the  initiative  in  the  progression  of  civilization; 
for  as  all  work  and  no  play,  proverbially  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,  so  all  thought  and  no  observation, 
unquestionably  makes  M'meheer  a  ponderously 
dull,  and  one  sided  philosopher,  always  working 
in  a  mine  (a  rich  one  it  is  true),  and  taking  little 
or  no  note  of  the  actual  and  external  world,  which 
has  its  necessities,  and  its  mission,  quite  as  much 
as  the  interior  one ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  give 
that  vast  machine — our  social  system,  an  impetus, 
which  your  mere  closet  philosophers,  or  theorists, 
do  every  now  and  then  ;  but  in  order  to  produce 
any  practical  utility,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
working  and  result  of  each  fresh  impetus,  and 
this,  Moliere  did,  in  its  most  minute  details.  With 
regard  to  his  acting  being  so  wonderfully  natural, 
the  whole  secret  consisted  in  its  not  being  acting, 
for  he  reproduced  the  entire  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance on  the  stage,  from  his  reminiscences 
of  the    Barber's    shop  at    Pezenas,*    up    to  the 

*  They  still  preserve  at  Pezenas  the  old  arm  chair  in 
which  Moliere  used  to  sit,  when  he  came  every  Saturday  to 
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courtly  types  of  Versailles,  and  down  to  himself, 
whom  he  perhaps  represented  oftener  than  any 
other  of  his  living  models,  for  alas  ! 

"  He  learnt  in  suffering,  what  he  taught  in  song." 

Or,  in  other  words,  he  repeated  on  the  mi- 
mic stage  of  the  Petit  Bourbon,  what  he  felt  on 
the  real  stage  of  life ;  for  instance,  in  the  third 
act  of  "  Le  Bourgeois-Gen tilhomme,"  he  has 
given  a  striking  likeness  of  his  wife,  and,  also,  in 
the  first  scene  of  L'Impromptu  de  Versailles,  he 
aims  a  satirical  shaft  at  his  own  marriage,  and 
even  his  own  bodily  infirmities  don't  escape  him, 
for  he  jests  upon  his  consumptive  cough  in  the 
fifth  scene  of  the  second  act  of  L'Avare  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  in  Arnolphe  and  Alceste, 
he  thought  of  his  own  age  and  conjugal  jealousy; 
while,  in  the  travesty  of  D'Argan,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  personal  antipathy  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  sure  that  he  meant 

a  much  frequented  barber's  shop  there  ;  not  only  to  hear 
the  gossip,  but  to  study  the  different  physiognomies  and 
pecuharities  of  the  numerous  classes  that  came  there. 
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to  stamp  Rohault  individually  in  the  Bourgeois- 
Gentilhomme,  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  so 
ingeniously  discovered,  or,  that  even  the  de 
Grammonts,  de  la  Feuillades,  and  de  Ber9ys, 
figured  quite  so  often,  as  their  good-natured 
friends  fancied  they  recognised  them,  and  as  the 
Guy,  Patins,  Dangeaus,  Tallemants,  Cizeron, 
Rivals,  and  other  anecdote-mongers,  would  fain 
substantiate.  And  though,  as  Jean  Baptiste 
Rosseau,  with  great  subtilety,  and  a  nice  discri- 
mination observes,  "  Moliere's  imitations  are 
infinite,  and  from  all  sources,  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
good  faith  and  sans  fagon  about  them,  which 
savours  of  that  primitive  life,  when  all  things, 
were  in  common  ;  and  though  he  may  take  whole 
fables  from  Plautus,  and  Terence,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  his  subjects  from  Strapparole,  and 
Boccaccio, — levying  contributions  on  Rabelais, 
andRegnier,  for  his  characters;  Boisrobert,  Rotrou, 
and  Cyrano,  for  his  scenes ;  Horace,  Montaigne, 
and    Balzac,*    for    the    pithy    simplicity    of    his 

*  John  Louis   Guez  de  Balzac,  author  of  "  Letters," 
«  The  Prince,"  and  "  The  Christian  Socrates."  Died  1654. 
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phrases  ;  for  all,  and  each,  is  to  be  found  in  Mo- 
liere — yet  all  is  transformed^  as  by  the  touch  of 
an  enchanter's  wand,  nothing  is  the  same.  Who 
then,  can  complain  ?  for  by  the  side  of  Sosie, 
which  he  copies,  is  there  not  Cleanthes  ?  which 
he  creates." 

But  in  the  present  age,  when  M.  Aime  Martin 
has  written  so  charmingly,  and  copiously,  upon 
Moliere,  I  feel  it  is  almost  desecration  to  dwell 
longer  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  embalmed. 
So  Doctor  Rohault's  coach  having  now  arrived 
at  the  Coloniiade  du  Louvre^  we  will  alight,  and 
accompany  him,  and  Rupert,  into  the  Theatre  of 
the  Petit  Bourbon 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  France,  where  they  have  always  understood 
the  science  of  society,  and  the  art  of  living,  so  much 
better  than  we  do —  or  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
do,  as  long  as  we  persist  in  mistaking  our  brutality 
of  manner  for  sincerity,  and  our  intense  selfish- 
ness, and  standing  aloof  from  our  fellow  creatures, 
for  morality  and  prudence — the  Theatres  opened 
two  hours  later,  than  they  did  at  that  time  in 
England,  so  that  there  was  no  unequal  and  de- 
trimental struggle,  between  the  day  and  the  lamp- 
light, and,  although  the  Amphitheatre  was  but 
very  faintly  illuminated,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  mass  of  light  upon  the   stage,  and  make 
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the  actors  paramount,  by  bringing  them  out  in 
bold  relief,  yet  it  being  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
indulge  in  a  rich  variety  of  costume,  both  as  to 
material  and  colour,  and  to  wear  a  profusion  of 
precious  stones — 

"  From  the  pure  pearl,  up  to  the  sparkling  brilliant's 
blaze." 

Wherever  a  mass  of  persons  congregated,  the  coup 
d'osil,  could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  splendour ;  but 
as  people  then,  really  went  to  the  Theatre  for 
the  play,  it  was  considered  supreme  bon  ton 
to  be  there  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  curtain  rose,  and  a  box  at  the  Petit  Bourbon, 
at  that  time,  was  pretty  much  what  a  box  at  La 
Scala,  the  San  Carlos,  the  Fenice,  or  the  Pergola, 
is  now,"  namely,  a  small  public  conversazioni. 
But  what  struck  Rupert  with  the  most  agreeable 
surprise,  when  he,  and  his  companion  had  at  length 
struggled  through  the  crowd,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  first  box  next  to  the  stage  box,  was,  the 
perfectly  comme  ilfaut  air  that  pervaded  the  whole 
house,  including  the  pit  and  gallery ;  for  although 
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there  was  a  universal  hum  of  conversation  through 
the  theatre,  it  never  rose  into  vulgar  loudness,  or 
degenerated  into  discordant  cries.  Above  all, 
there  was  no  Orange  Moll,  screaming  oranges  !  and 
carrying  notes  and  messages  to  and  from  the  stage, 
and  up  and  down  the  house  ;  but  instead,  there 
was  a  prettily  dressed  bouquetiere,  with  very  fresh 
flowers,  tied  up  with  different  coloured  ribbons, 
books  of  the  play,  fans,  and  perfumed  gauts  de 
martial,  which  were  not  military  gloves !  !  !  as 
some  English  litterateur  has  trauslated  them,  but 
perfumed  and  embroidered  gloves,  bought  of  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Martial,  celebrated  for  the  supe- 
riority of  his  gloves  then,  as  Jouvin  is,  for  his  now. 
But  neither  the  gloves,  the  flowers,  nor  the  fans, 
did  Jenny  Beapure,  the  flower  girl,  scream  about 
the  house  ;  she  merely  occasionally  held  up  her  bas- 
ket to  the  cavaliers,  in  attendance  on  the  ladies  pre- 
sent ;  and  if  she  received  (as  she  generally  did)  an  af- 
firmative nod,  she  went  into  the  box  with  her  wares; 
while  the  cofiee,  ice,  lemonade,  or  what  ever  other 
refreshments  people  took,  were  brought  quietly, 
either  by  their  own  servants,  or  by  the  waiters  of 
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the  Cafe  attached  to  the  theatre,  which  prevented 
all  fuss,  noise,  and  confusion. 

**  I  have  brought  you  to  this  side  of  the  house," 
said  Rohault,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  "  that 
you  may  be  within  ear  shot  of  the  celebrities,  for 
this  is  Ninon's  side,  and  wherever  she  is,  there 
are  the  wits  also.'* 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Rupert,  "  I  have  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  see  her ;  but  who  is  that 
splendidly  beautiful,  modest,  though  somewhat 
imperious  looking  woman  opposite,  in  the  stage 
box  ?  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  at  the  back  of  her 
hair,  made  of  emeralds,  and  the  buds  in  brilliants  ; 
a  white  satin  dress,  with  diamond  shoulder  knots, 
a  Marabout  feather  fan, — with  a  little  mirror  in 
the  centre,  in  which  she  is  looking  at  herself ;  for 
she  has  no  one  with  her,— only  two  laquais  in  su- 
perb velvet  liveries,  standing  in  the  back  of  the  box." 

"  That,"  said  Rohault,  "  is  at  present  the  favo- 
rite, Madame  de  Montespan,  la  magnijique  Atha- 
naise !  tete  de  colomhe  et  langue  de  serpent^*  as 
Boileau  calls  her." 

*  A  dove's  head,  with  a  serpent's  tongue. 
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"  She  certainly  is  splendid  !"  exclaimed  Rupert, 
•enthusiastically,   and  then  a  peculiar  smile  passed 
over  his  countenance.    "  You  seem  amused  ;  what 
is  it  ?  "  asked  his  companion. 

"  Why,"  said  Singleton,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
our  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  could  not  help  smiling 
to  see  that  the  breadth  of  the  Channel  should 
make  the  same  thing  so  very  different  in  appear- 
ance, and  vivent  les  apparances  say  I — but  there, 
in  the  next  box  but  one,  is  also  a  very  handsome 
woman,  despite  her  very  unbecoming  sacque  of 
feuille  morte — black  lace — whiske,  and  buff  mit- 
tens. I  mean  the  one  sitting  next  to  that  lively 
hrunettBy  in  the  silver  grey  lutestring,  with  the 
cerises  pompons,  who  appears  to  be  laying  down 
the  law,  to  those  two  desperately  pompous  look- 
ing men,  who  are  more  like  card  board  lay  figures, 
stuffed  with  ramrods,  than  actual  flesh  and  blood." 
Here  is  the  catalogue,"  said  Rohault.  The  feuille 
morte  sacque,  and  buff  mittens,  is  the  widow 
Scarron.  She  is  handsome,  but  poor  thing, 
almost  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  so  that  feuille 
morte  sacque  is  as  good  a  rag  bag  to  poke  such  a 
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dowerless  widowhood  into,  as  any  other.  The  little 
brunette  next  to  her,  who  looks  as  if  she  had  been  • 
set  going  by  innumerable  springs,  is  our  great 
novelist,  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Veloquante 
Madeleinef  for  do  yoa  know,  she  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  eloquence,  instituted  by  the  French 
academy — the  lay  figures,  as  you  truly  call  them, 
are  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  His  Majesty's 
grand  Veneur,  and  the  Due  de  la  Feuillade^  which 
latter,  complains  bitterly  just  now,  of  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Enclos'  rejection,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  ill  usage 
of  him,  and  the  tale  of  his  love  is  said  to  have 
terminated  like  that  of  a  wasp,  in  a  sting  ;  for  he 
sent  her  yesterday  morning  (as  he  says)  a  most 
bitter  epigram,  which  I  have  not  yet  heard,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  que  Ninon  lui  a  rendu  la  monnaie 
de  sa piece''*' 

Not  perceiving  any  thing  further  remarkable 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  Rupert  now 
dirrected  his  attention  to  the  boxes  on  either 
side  of  him,  which  were  rapidly  filling  ;  the  stage 
box,  more  especially  on  his  right  hand,  excited 
*  Gave  him  as   good  as  be  brought. 
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his  curiosity;  from  seeing  a  young  lady,  appa- 
rently of  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  enter  it,  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
swarm  of  men  ;  one  removing  her  hood,  another 
carrying  her  fan,  a  third  her  bouquet,  while  a  fourth 
arranged  her  chair,  and  a  fifth  stooped  down  to 
place  a  footstool  for  her  ;  the  whole  house,  includ- 
ing les  somites,  aristocratiques ,  evinced  the  greatest 
empressement  to  bow  to  this  lady,  who  returned 
their  greetings,  with  a  circular  salutation,  which 
included  them  all,  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
and  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  herself,  as 
she  sank  into  her  chair,  and  leant  back  to  speak 
to  one  of  her  satellites,  who  was  in  waiting  at  the 
back  of  it.  She  was  very  little  above  the  middle 
height,  of  beautifully  rounded  proportions  ;  and 
plump,  without  being  fat ;  her  skin  was  of  a 
dazzling  and  satinny  whiteness  ;  her  bust,  hands, 
and  arms  being  most  symmetrical ;  her  face  was 
more  round  than  oval,  her  forehead  was  high  and 
intellectual,  the  brows  being  low,  straight,  and 
beautifully  pencilled ;  her  eyes  were  large  and 
liquid,  and  of  a  dark  hazel ;  her  nose  small,  white, 
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and  excessively  piquant,  having  the  end  descend 
a  little  below  the  delicately  chiselled  nostrils, 
which  had  those  \\it\e  fos sett es  at  each  side,  that  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
so  vain  of  possessing.  Her  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  that  vivid,  yet  delicate,  and  peach-like 
bloom,  so  rare  among  her  country  women  ;  her 
mouth  was  a  little  large,  but  the  lips  were  so 
deep  and  bright  a  red,  and  formed  such  a  perfect 
Cupid's  bow,  from  the  short  upper,  lip  to  the 
dimpled  chin,  and  the  teeth  within  it  were  so 
dazzlingly  white,  that  envy  itself  could  find  nothing 
to  criticise.  Her  magnificent  hair  (which  was  a 
dark  brown,  with  that  Georgioni  or  horse  chest- 
nut red  varnished  tinge  through  it,  as  if  sunbeams 
had  got  entangled  amongst  its  meshes),  she  wore, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  wreathed  in 
plats  round  the  back  of  her  head,  and  divided  very 
low  on  the  forehead,  with  a  profusion  of  long 
tendril-like  ringlets  on  either  side,  which  were 
tied  with  knots  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  over  which, 
so  as  to  shew  the  blue  ribbon  through,  were  large 
bows  of  set  "pearls,  with  streamers  and  tassels  of 
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fine,  Oriental,  pear-shaped,  strung  pearls,  and  the 
shoulders  and  front  part  of  her  Berthe  were  also 
fastened  with  the  same,  likewise  the  centre  of  her 
boddice,  down  to  the  point  of  her  stomacher, 
where  hung  one  large  pearl,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg ;  her  dress  was  composed  of  white 
moire,  with  a  broad  sky  blue  velvet  stripe  upon  it, 
while  the  Berthe  was  entirely  of  blue  velvet,  with 
a  Resille,  or  network  of  pearls  over  it,  which 
formed  no  contrast  to  her  snowy  skin. 

"  What  a  beautiful  girl !  "  exclaimed  Rupert. 
''Who  is  she?" 

*'  You  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong  :  beau- 
tiful she  most  unquestionably  is,  but  for  her  girl- 
hood !  if  you  want  to  find  that,  you  must  go  back 
to  the  time  when  our  friend  Moliere  accompanied 
his  late  Majesty,  Louis  Treize,  to  Narbonne,  in 
1641,  and,  even  then,  she  was  not  over  girlish, 
being  at  that  time  five-and-twenty,  as  last  Tuesday 
she  completed  her  forty-sixth  year." 

"  Impossible ! "  said  Rupert. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  Xinon  de  I'Enclos, 
except,  perhaps,  ceasing  to  he  Ninon,"  rejoined 
Rohault, 
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"  Ninon  de  I'Enclos !  "  echoed  Rupert.  "  Well, 
she  really  is  an  incarnate  miracle  !  and  I  no 
longer  wonder  at  her  turning  all  the  men's  heads, 
when  there  is  not  a  single  hair  yet  turned  on  that 
beautiful  head  of  hers.  What  a  handsome  young 
man  that  is  leaning  over  her  chair,  too." 

'^'Ah  /  je  crois  Men  !   Cest  le  beau  Lesdigueres  ! 

The  Due  de  Lesdigueres^  for  whom  poor  Pelisson 

was  congedie,  but  he  revenged  himself  in  one  of 

the  most  subtile,  cutting,  but  delicately  severe 

epigrams  I  ever  heard.     I'll  repeat  it  to  you ;  and 

you  shall   judge  for  yourself,  for    Ninon's  lovers 

always   take  flight  after   a  Parthian  fashion,  by 

hurling  a  few  poisoned  arrows   at  her :  here  is 

Pelisson's — 

"  Tu  vis  un  Due,  dans  Lesdigueres, 
II  etait  beau  comme  le  jour  ! 
Moi,  je  n'avais  quemon  amour  ; — 
Encore  je  n'en  avais  guere  !"* 

*  It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  translation  not  to  lose  much 
of  the  exquisite  delicacy,  and  fine  satire  of  tliis  inimitable 
epigram ;  but  here  is  tbe  nearest  version  I  can  give  of  it — 

"  'Twas  a  Duke ;  you  saw  in  Lesdiguere, 
And  beauty,  both  of  form  and  mien  ; 
While  rd  but  my  love,  -whereTvitli  to  dare ; — 
And  not  e'en  much  of  that,  I  ween  ! " 
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"  Charming  !  "  replied  Rupert ;  "  they  seem  to 
be  laughing  very  much  at  one,  or  both  of  these 
men  in  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery's  box." 

"I  lay  a  wager  it  is  at  La  Feuillade ; "  said 
Rohault,  "  for  the  poor  Due  is  out,  and  out,  one 
of  Moliere's  little  Marquis ;  but  would  you  like 
me  to  present  you  to  Ninon  ?  and  then  we  shall 
find  out  what  they  are  laughing  at,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  worth  hearing." 

Rupert  hesitated ;  his  first  impulse  was  to 
accept  the  offer,  but  the  image  of  Lucy  rose  up  in 
all  the  beauty  of  its  young,  generous,  and  con- 
fiding love,  and  the  holiness  of  its  purity,  made 
him  resolve  to  avoid,  at  all  events  not  to  seek,  the 
acquaintance  of  this  modern  Circe. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
have  no  wish  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a  fearful 
odds  against  me." 

'*  Ah  !  "  said  Rohault,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
*'  a  most  prudent  resolve, — provided  it  only  lasts." 
Ninon  happening  to  turn  round,  and  seeing  the 
doctor,  or  in  reality  perceiving  Rupert,  and  being 
much  struck  by  his  extraordinary  beauty,  won- 
dered who  he  was  ;    and  determined  to  ascertain, 
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she  turned  the  Vicomte  de  Braj clone  out  of  his 
chair,  which  was  next  to  the  partition  that  di- 
vided the  Physician's  box  from  hers,  and  putting 
out  her  hand  to  the  latter,  said — 

"  Ah  !  well  met,  Mr.  Deserter,  whom  one  never 
sees,  and  who  leaves  people  to  die  at  leisure." 

"  Well,  when  you  will  go  on  killing  them,  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  We  divide  the  practice  of  the 
Court  and  the  town  between  us — as  that  villain, 
Poquelin,  would  say — those  who  resist  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  drugs  and  narcotics,  fall  victims 
to  love  and  Ninon.  Ha!  ha!  ha  !  "  laughed  Ro- 
hault,  affecting  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  beauti- 
fully rounded  little  wrist,  held  out  to  him, 
"  Voyons,  what  is  the  matter  with  us  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  such  terrible  palpitations  "  said 
she — putting  her  other  hand  on  her  heart — and 
glancing  as  she  spoke  at  Rupert,  but  he  was  in- 
tensely pre-occupied,  contemplating  the  very 
beautiful  hands,,  cased  in  the  very  ugly  buff 
mittens,   opposite  to  him. 

"  You !  suffer  from  palpitations  of  the  heart ! 
How  comes  it  that  you  who  give  them  to  every- 
body, have  any  left?  however,    I  am  glad   they 
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have  come  home  to  you  at  last ;  you  are  sure 
there  is  no  La  Feuillade  in  them  ? "  asked  Ro- 
hault,  with  an  irresistably  comic  look  of  mock 
solemnity. 

"  Oh,  apropos !  "  cried  NinoD,  with  a  laugh  so 
bell-like  and  silvery,  that  it  might  have  lured  a 
falcon  back;  but  which  had  no  effect  upon  Ru- 
pert, whose  eyes  were  still  riveted  on  the  buff 
mittens.  L' Imbecile  est furieux\  he  sent  me  such 
an  ass  of  an  epigram  yesterday,  which  he  meant 
to  be  very  severe,  but  it  would  not  do,  after 
Pelissons,''  added  she,  with  something  almost 
approaching  to  a  sigh." 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  it ;  for  I've  heard  enough  of 
it,"  said  Rohault. 

"  The  rhymes  were  mere  doggrel,  so  I  don't 
even  remember  them  ;  but  the  pith  of  them  was 
this,  *  that  love  had  lent  me  a  charm,  which,  in 
reality,  I  do  not  possess,'  so  I  returned  him  his 
effusion,  with  this  very  natural  query  written  on 
the  back  of  it,  *  If  love  can  lend  a  charm  of  any 
sort,  why,  for  pity's  sake,  dont  you  borrow  it  ?  " 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  who   would  doubt   you,"  said 
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Roliault,  while  Ninon  perceived  by  the  smile 
that  played  round  Rupert's  mouth,  that  her  wit, 
at  all  events,  had  not  passed  unnoticed,  if  she 
herself  had. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  with  you  ? "  whis- 
pered she,  to  the  physician. 

"  A  young  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Single- 
ton.    Handsome  !  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Very,  but  it  seems  then,  there  are  no  buff 
mittens  in  England  ?  since  he  cannot  take  his  eyes 
off  of  Madame  Scarron's," 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha  I  don't  be  alarmed  belle  Ninon ; 
the  widow  will  never  carry  off  a  conquest  from 
yoUf  by  a  coup  de  main"  laughed  Rohault. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Ninon.  "  But  as  Ber- 
nier — that  wonderful  man  (not  wonderful  so  much 
from  his  travels  as  from  his  daring,  for  does  he  not 
dare  to  say  whatever  he  thinks  to  our  Grand  Mo- 
narque  ;  even  to  telling  him  that  he  thought  a  re- 
public the  best  form  of  government !  and  to  translate 
whatever  is  most  untranslateable  in  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca,  well,  as  he  said  to  Prince  Maurice  at  the 
Hague,  when  the  latter  said  that  had  he  been  on 
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the  Rhine,  instead  of  Turenne,  he  would  have 
done  so  and  so,  "  possibly,  Monseigneur^  but  you 
must  first  gain  your   victories  !  " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Rohault,  glancing  towards 
Rupert,  "  he  speaks  French  as  well  as  you  do." 

"Impossible!  since  he  says  nothing;  present 
him  to  me  !"  The  introduction  over,  Ninon  invited 
Rupert  to  supper  that  same  evening,  but  heaven 
forgive  him  !  (which  I  am  sure  it  ^vill)  he  pleaded 
a  prior  engagement. 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  said  she,  "  for  a  com- 
patriot of  your's,  a  Monsieur  Allen,  an  actor, 
whom  Girot,  one  of  our  actors,  introduced  to  me, 
is  to  be  of  the  party." 

"  An  invitation  from  Mademoiselle  de  I'Enclos 
needs  no  other  inducement,"  bowed  Rupert. 

"  Is  this  Allen  one  of  your  great  actors  ?  "  asked 
Ninon. 

"  So  far  from  it,  that  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  or  heard  of  him  ;  oh  !  yes,  I  do  recollect  once 
having  seen  a  person  of  that  name  crucify 
*  Hamlet '  at  The  Nursery.* 

*  A  Playhouse  so  called  in  Charles  the  Second's  time. 
VOL.    II.  C 
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"  Ah  !  you  see  I  was  right,"  said  she,  turning 
to  Rohault ;  *'  I  never  yet  found  merit  of  any  sort 
associated  with  pomposity  or  pretension  ;  and  this 
Monsieur  Allen  has  both,  to  a  superhuman  de- 
gree, to  say  nothing  of  his  being  so  long-winded, 
that  one  would  have  time  to  rebuild  Rome  before 
he  can  get  to  the  end  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
briefest  common-place  ;  and  prosy  people  are  my 
favourite  aversion,  for,  like  the  wick  of  a  candle, 
the  longer  they  are,  the  more  obscure  they  become." 

*'  Well  then,  the  only  way,  is  to  pop  on  the  ex- 
tinguisher, and  not  to  listen  to  them,"  said  Ro- 
hault. 

Here  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Enclos'  box 
opened,  and  admitted  three  more  persons,  Bussy 
Rabutin,  the  Comte  de  la  Tour  d'  Auvergne,  the 
Due   de    Bouillon's    youngest  son,    and  Edward 

being  literally  a  nursery  for  young  unpractised  actors; 
indeed  there  appears  to  have  been  two  nurseries,  one  in 
Golden  Lane,  near  the  Barbican,  described  in  Pennant's 
London  as  a  row  of  houses  of  singular  construction ;  the 
other,  instituted  by  William  Legge,  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Charles  the  Second,  and  situated  in  Hatton 
Garden,  but  the  latter  was  not  founded  till  March,  1664. 
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Allen,  the  very  identical  actor,  whom  Ninon  had 
been  discussing. 

"  Madame  ma  Mere,''  said  Monsieur  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  raising  Ninon's  hand  to  his  lips, 
*'  has  commissioned  me,  Mademoiselle  to  solicit 
the  honour  of  your  company  to-morrow  night  in 
her  petits  appartements" 

In  this  one  sentence,  Rupert  seized  the  two 
extraordinary  extremes,  and  the  startling  contra- 
diction, which  composed  the  manners  of  at  once 
the  stiffest,  the  most  polished,  and  what  but  for 
the  far  coarser,  and  more  shameless  one  of  Charles 
the  Second,  would  have  been  the  most  licentious 
court  in  Europe.  Children  calling  their  parents 
Madame  ma  Mere,  and  Monsieur  mon  Pere,  and 
yet  a  woman,  such  as  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  not 
only  admitted  to  their  society,  and  tolerated,  but 
sought  and  courted  by  the  greatest  ladies ;  even 
those  of  Royal  houses,  like  the  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon.  Still,  this  was  but  the  istohry  of  all 
times,  only  in  a  little  more  glaring  colours,  on  a 
more  brazen  substratum,  for  is  not  our  whole 
social  system  a  continual  effort  to  put  a  strait 

c2 
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waistcoat  upon  all  our  better,  more  kindly,  and 
consequently,  more  moral  feelings,  while  vice  of 
every  sort,  ranges  the  world  at  large.  Break  one 
of  God's  commandments,  there  is  God  to  look  to 
it ;  for  men  seldom  trouble  their  heads  about  it, 
but  only  infringe,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  of 
the  conventional  forms  of  society,  and  the  whole 
world  are  up  in  arms  ;  for  that  is  their  affair. 

''  No,  my  dear  Philip,"  said  Ninon,  noncha- 
lantly, when  the  young  man  had  delivered  his 
mother's  message.  '*  C'est  trop  de  peine,  de  se 
rnettre  a  la  Duchesse,  but  tell  Madame  rotre  Mere 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  her  instead,  if  she  likes 
to  come  to  me,  for  Moliere  is  coming  to  read  his 
new  play,  "  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes^' 
(Ily* ena  tant ! )dindi  Chapelle,  Boileau,Despreaux, 
Racine,  and  the  whole  galaxy  are  coming  too, 
and  as,  therefore,  our  good  Poquelin  cannot  go  to 
Emoustilier  un  peu  qe  hon  vieux  Cardinal,*  as 
Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  his  Eminence  also  is 
coming  to  me.  Ah!  Monsieur  Allen,"  added 
she,   turning  to   that  very  inflated  looking  per- 

*  DeKetz 
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sonage,   "  how  do  you  do  ?    I  was  just  speaking  of 

you." 

"  Too  much  flattered,"  bowed  Allen. 

"  No,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  so,"  rejoined 
Ninon,  casting  a  sly  look  at  Rohault. 

'*  I  have  come,"  said  the  actor,  drawing  himself 
up,  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks,  as  if  he  thought  in 
so  doing  he  was  considerably  swelling  Moliere's 
reputation,  "yes,  I  have  come,  in  spite  of  three 
invitations  to  the  country,  to  see,  and  give  my 
opinion  of  your  great  Moliere." 

"  Very  flattering,  indeed,"  muttered  Bussy  to 
the  Due  de  Lesdigueres,  puffing  out  his  cheeks 
exactly  like  Allen,  "  very  flattering,  upon  my 
word,  that  le  petit  talent  {le  petit  Allen)  should 
come  and  see  le  grand  /" 

**  I  was  informed.  Mademoiselle,"  resumed 
Allen,  "  that  Paris  would  soon  have  to  go  into 
mourning,  for  that  Paris  was  about  to  lose  you, 
as  you  were  going  to  Russia  with  Prince  Tolstoy." 

'*  Indeed  !"  said  Ninon,  raising  her  eye-brows 
and  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  and  that's  the  way 
they  write  history." 
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"  This  is  the  way  they  ought  to  write  it,"  said 
Bussy  Rabutin,  putting  into  her  hand  a  couple 
of  pages  of  a  satire  of  his,  for  which,  on  its  com- 
pletion three  years  later,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille. Ninon  glanced  her  eye  over  it,  and  when 
she  had  ceased  laughing  at  the  perusal,  she  shook 
her  head  and  her  finger  at  Bussy,  as  she  said, 

^^  Ah!  Mauvaise  tete !  I  see  you  are  canvassing 
sufirages  for  the  Bastille.  Who  is  that  just  come 
into  Madame  de  Montespan's  box  ?     Look." 

**  Why,  Lauzun,  of  course  ;  he  has  a  better 
view  of  La  Moliere  from  that  box  than  any  other, 
so  he  goes,  and  MontpensierSy^  the  Montespan,  a 
little  on  the  strength  of  it.  But  as  you  threaten 
me  with  the  Bastille,  I  had  better  take  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  for  I  see  Bourdaloue  has  just  come  in  with 
my  cousin,  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Thionville, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  whom  I  suspect  has  for 
the    second   time    captured    Thionville  ;f  but  all 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  in  love  with  the 
Due  de  Lauzim,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  marry  him, 
which  he  repaid  by  the  most  brutal  treatment — selon  lea 
regies. 

•f  Tliionville  was  one  of  the  great  Conde's  victories. 
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vau-rien  as  I  am  thought,  and  as  I  perhaps  am, 
I  confess  myself  one  of  Bourdaloue's*  warmest 
admirers  ;  for  notwithstanding  his  astounding  and 
all-persuasive  eloquence,  he  never  seeks  like,  many 
less  celebrated  theologians,  to  make  religion  a 
mere  pedestal  for  his  fame  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  conduct." 

"A  preacher,  my  dear  Bussy,  who  lures  you 
from  an  angel,  can  scarcely  be  so  very  or- 
thodox," laughed  the  Vicomte  de  Brajelane,  look- 
ing at  Ninon. 

"  Comment  done  !  Vicomte y '  s^idi  Mademoiselle  de 
VEncloSy  as  she  nodded,  and  glanced  at  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  who  had  just  entered  the  next  box, 
on  the  other  side  of  Rupert ;   '*  don't  you  know 

*  The  clergy  of  Catholic  countries  in  those  days,  fre- 
quented the  theatres,  and  Bourdaloue  had  been  induced  by 
his  friend  Boileau  to  visit  the  Petit  Bourbon;  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  Boileau  could  not  also  have  imbued  him  with 
a  more  liberal,  that  is,  with  a  more  just  spirit  towards 
Moliere.  All  ecclesiastics,  however,  were  not  so  prejudiced, 
for  Rapin  lauds  the  great  comic  poet  of  France  ardently, 
and  at  great  length,  in  his  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique ;  " 
and  Bouhours  wrote  his  epitaph  in  verse,  at  once  elegant 
and  judicious. 
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that  the  worship  of  Marie,  is  above  that  of  all  the 
other  angels  ?  " 

"  Mechante  /"  murmured  Bussy  Rabutin,  as  he 
closed  the  door  of  Ninon's  box,  and  went  into  his 
cousin's. 

At  that  time  when  conversation  in  France  was 
at  once  a  necessity,  an  art,  and  a  triumph,  Rupert 
was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
even  the  gossip  of  persons  so  celebrated  as  Boileau, 
Bourdaloue,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  the  great 
Conde  ;  and  though  it  is  very  certain  that  clever 
people  don't  always  talk  articles  for  an  encyclo- 
pedia, as  ignoramuses  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  in  duty  bound  to  do  ;  yet  it  is  also  equally  cer- 
tain, that  even  their  nonsense  is  better  worth 
listening  to  than  the  solemnities  andwiseacreisms 
of  less  gifted  mortals. 

"Decidedly,  Messieurs,'^  said  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  searching  in  all  her  own  pockets,  and 
then  in  the  little  reticule  of  gold  passemerderie 
hanging  on  her  arm.  "  Some  of  you  have  taken 
my  drageoir  ;*  I  suspect  it  is  you  Prince." 

*  What  in  modern  French  woukl  be  called  a  bonbonmere. 
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"  Nay,"  said  Conde,  interrupted  in  a  whisper 
to  Madame  de  Thionville,  but  holding  up  both 
his  open  hands  with  a  frank,  good-humoured 
smile,  "it  is  somewhat  invidious,  helle  Marquise, 
to  fasten  your  suspicions  upon  mey  when  you  are 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  sayers  of  good  things,  in 
whose  way,  therefore,  good  things  are  more  likely 
to  be  ;    than  in  mine." 

"  It  is,  Monseigneur,''  said  Bourdaloue,  "  be- 
cause Madame  know^s  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  everything." 

"  That  is  too  bad  of  you,  Mon  PerCj  to  shelter 
Monsieur  le  Prince  amongst  his  laurels,  for  they 
are  such  a  complete  forest,  that  now  I  shall  never 
find  my  poor  drageoir,'' 

*^  I  see  it !"  cried  Boileau,  *'  at  your  feet ;  take 
care  you  do  not  tread  upon  it.  Ahem  /"  added 
he,  as  he  took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her. 
"Moral,  as  La  Fontaine  would  say,  it  is  not  amid 

Roquefort  says — "  The  ladies  wore  a  Uttle  spice  box,  in 
shape  like  a  watch,  to  carry  dragees ;''  and  Palsgrave  in  his 
'''' Eclaircissement  de  la  langue  Francaise'"'  gives  dradge.  a 
spice,  rendering  it  by  the  French  word  dragee.  Chancer 
uses  the  word  in  a  medicinal  sense. 
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glory,  and  renown,  that  we  should  look  for  the 
sweets  of  life,  but  at  the  feet  of  beauty.  They 
were  all  laughing  at  Boileau's  mock  heroic  tag 
moral,  when  Bussy  Rabutin  said, — 

"  apropos  Prince^  pour  revinir  a  la  gloire, 
as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  this  evening,  that  the  Parliament  have 
voted  unanimously  two  millions  of  livres,  to  erect 
a  bronze  column  to  you,  to  be  emblazoned  with 
the  names  of  all  your  victories." 

"  Two  millions  !  that  is  a  great  deal  for  blood 
money,"  said  the  great  man  thoughtfully. 

"  A  great  deal  do  you  think  it.  Diantre  /"  re- 
torted Bussy,  with  an  affected  bluffness,  which 
made  the  compliment  the  greater.  "  Colbert  him- 
self, by  his  most  minute  calculations,  could  hardly 
make  it  a  sou  a  victory." 

"Bravo  !  Bussy,"  cried  Boileau. 

"  I  like  your  esprit  de  corps,  Boileau,  towards  a 
rival  in  your  corps  d' esprit,'*  said  Conde,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  the  poet. 

"Talking  of  es^^ri^,  I  wish  Mo?iseig7ieur,  you  would 
help  me  to  make  war  on  the  Marquise  for  her  bad 
taste." 
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"  No,  no,  thank  you,"  laughed  the  great  Cap- 
tain, touching  Rabutin'3  arm,  and  bo\ying  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  "both  Bussy,  and  T,  were  at 
Lerida,  and  once  is  enough.* 

"  Say,  most  redoubtable  porcupine,  what  has 
my  gentle  coz.  done  to  incur  your  most  for- 
midable displeasure  ? "  asked  Bussy,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Boileau's  shoulder. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  latter,  "  she  entertains 
heretical  opinions  touching  Racine,  and  she  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  recant  them." 

"Yes,  I  maintain,"  said  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
"  that  this  absurd  mania  for  Racine  will  pass,  like 
that  for  cofFee."t 

"  Ouifpartoui  I  yes,  everywhere,"  said  Boileau, 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm,  which  towards  his 
friends  he  always  carried  beyond  empty  words, 
for  his  "  ill  nature  "  consisted  in  lashing  the  follies 

•  Cond^,  and  his  till  then  victorious  army,  vrere  repulsed 
before  Lerida,  as  Bu=sy  had  often  been  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne. 

f  "  Racine  passera  comme  le  cafe^ — Madime  de  Se^^gne. 
For  once,  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  wrong — in  both  instances. 
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and  vices  of  mankind,  while  lie  always  helped  their 
weakness,  and  upheld  their  virtues. 

"  Ma  Cousine,"  said  Bussy,  "  when  do  you 
mean  to  present  me  to  those  English  friends  of 
your's,  who  have  the  pretty  daughter  ;  and  the 
sensible  father,  who  is  bent  upon  marrying  her  to 
a  peer  of  France.  If  a  pauvre  petit  Comte  would 
satisfy  him,  I  am  quite  ready,  from  your  des- 
cription of  Mademoiselle  Lucie,  to  make  her  Com- 
tesse  de  Bussy  RabutinC' 

*'  You  are  really  very  obliging  !  "  laughed  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  ;  "  but  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne, 
I  imagine,  will  require  in  his  daughter's  husband 
some  title  to  respectability,  as  well  as  the  mere 
empty  title,  you  could  confer  upon  her." 

At  the  name  of  Hawthorne,  coupled  with  Sir 
Gilbert's  matrimonial  schemes,  Rupert's  attention 
became  painfully  intense. 

"  Bah  !  "  rejoined  Bussy,  appealing  to  Bour- 
daloue,  "  for  the  little  time  we  are  ^here  below y 
as  you  preachers  say,  what  does  it  matter  ?  for  the 
more,  or  the  less,  of  things  being  exactly  as  we 
would  have  them,  especially  in  matrimony,  which 
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is  proverbially  a  cross-grained,  never-go-right 
sort  of  commodity  ;  besides,  as  Pere  Mathieu  has 
it,  somewhere  on  his  tablets  — 

'  La  ^-ie  que  tu  vois,  n'est  qu'iine  Comedie, 
Ou  I'lm,  fait  le  Cesar,  et  Tautre  rArliqiiin, 
Mais  la  mort  la  finit  toujours  en  Tragedie, 
Et  ne  distingue  point  Tempereur  du  faquin.' 

So  that  in  common  prudence  a  woman  ought  to 
marry  a  Mauvais  Sujet,  as  she  would  be  so  much 
more  easily  consoled  for  the  loss  of  a  Harlequin, 
than  for  that  of  a  Caesar  !  " 

"  In  either  case,  surely,  my  dear  Comte"  said 
Bourdaloue,  with  a  smile,  "you  could  hardly 
expect  women,  when  they  regain  their  liberty, 
to  vow  with  Tully  when  he  lost  his — 

"  *  Omnem  hilaritatem  inperpetuam  amisi !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Bussy,  "it 
would  have  a  fine  funereal  effect !  and  would  be  as 
good  a  fiction  for  a  dead  man's  ear,  as  any  other." 

"  Was  not  that  beautiful  young  girl  I  saw  the 
other  night  at  the  Marechale  de  Turenne's,  Ma- 
demoiselle Hawthorne  ? "  asked  the  Prince  de 
Conde. 
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"  Yes,  is  she  not  lovely  ?  "  said  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  "  And  Lady  Hawthorne  is  also  charm- 
ing ;  but  for  Sir  Gilbert,  he  is  beyond  me !  we 
must  turn  him  over  to  you,  Mon  Pere^  for  you 
are  used  to  the  fathers/  and  no  one  is  better 
versed  in  them." 

"  Has  the  brave  homme  been  presented  at  court 
yet  ?  as  I  heard  you  say  he  was  so  anxious  to  be ; 
and  I'm  sure  that  if  he  has,  by  your  description, 
it  must  have  been  a  fete  for  his  Majesty,  who  is 
fond  of  farces — o^as  well  as  on  the  stage — but  I 
must,  if  he  has  not,  make  De  Sevigne  resign  in 
my  favour,  and  let  me  be  his  comae.'' 

"  Oh !  dear,  no ;  the  rehearsal  is  not  half  over 
yet,"  replied  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  for  although 
we  have  been  six  weeks  at  it,  we  have  only  got 
as  far  as  oui  Sire,  and  non  Sire,  for  the  declama- 
tory part  of  the  performance,  while  for  the  action, 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  this  worthy  gentleman's  taking  his  Majesty's 
hand,  with  all  the  gentleness  of  respect,  to  kiss, 
instead  of  seizing  it  as  a  mastiff  would  a  bone  he 
was  about  to  gnaw,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
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courtly  habit  he  has  of  accompanying  every  sen- 
tence he  utters  with  a  loud  laugh.  Poor  dear 
gentleman,  I  dont  know  who  could  have  had  the 
charge  of  his  education  ;  but  to  use  a  culinary 
simile,  all  the  more  appropriate  to  such  a  gastro- 
nome, he  is  stuffed  with  prejudices,  larded  with  ab- 
surdities, and  trussed  with  obstinacy,  of  all  of 
which,  more  especially  the  latter,  his  poor  wife 
and  daughter  have  the  full  benefit." 

A  smile  on  Rupert's  face  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  likeness  of  the  portrait,  while  Bussy  ex- 
claimed— 

"An  amiable  personage,  truly,  who,  no  doubt, 
wishes  to  impress  on  his  female  vassals,  like  Arnolphe 
in  the  play,  that  we  are  going  to   see ;     que  leur 

'  Sexe  n'est  la,  que  pour  la  dependance  : 
Du  cote  de  la  barbe,  est  la  toute  puissance.' " 

Here  a  stamping  of  feet  and  knocking  of  canes 
in  the  pit,  announced  that  that  portion  of  the 
audience  thought  it,  high  time  the  play  should 
begin,  and  these  sounds  were  presently  taken  up 
by  the  public  boxes  and  the  gallery  ;  for  the 
Fetit  Bourbon,   like    our   modern    theatres,   had 
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about  four  private  boxes  on  each  side,  except 
that  they  were  not  walled  off  with  high  partitions 
as  ours  are,  but  merely  by  a  low  barrier  to  lean  the 
arm  on  ;  between  each,  these  private  boxes  were 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  with  large  mirrors  at 
the  back  of  them,  and  draperies  of  white  moire j 
fringed  with  gold,  and  rejoiced  in  the  luxury  of 
fauteuils  and  foot-stools,  while  the  public  boxes 
had  merely  benches  covered  with  red  Utrecht 
velvet. 

^' Poquelin  mon  Ami!  Messieurs  les  quinze 
sous  s' empatientent !  "  said  Bussy,  as  the  shuf- 
fling of  feet  and  the  thumping  of  canes  in- 
creased, amid  which,  the  curtain  rose  and  discovered 
Moliere,  and  La  Grange,  whereupon  the  murmurs 
of  impatience,  were  exchanged  for  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  play  was  "  VEcole  des  Femmes.*'  La 
Grange  *  being  the  "  Chrysalde"  Moliere, 
"  Arnolphe,"  and  Armande,  '*  Agnese'''  La 
Grange  was  finished,  natural,  and  effective,  and 
embodied  thoroughly  the  sense  straightforward, 
dispassionate  character  of  Chrysalde ;  but  Mo- 
liere was  literally  himself,  and  consequently 
electrified  the  audience  ;  for  every  word  almost, 
in    the   part  of  Amolphe,  was  but  the    hoarded 

*  For  Baron,  afterwards  so  celebrated  an  ornament  to 
Moliere's  company,  -was  at  that  time,  only  eleven  years  old, 
though  already  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  protection,  and 
tuition,  of  the  former. 
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essence  of  his  own  heart,  wrung  out  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  increasing  wrong.  Moreover,  the 
play  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  this  being  only 
the  second  time  it  had  been  acted.  Armande  was 
standing  in  the  wing,  and  Moliere,  who  knew  she 
was  not  wont  to  be  ready  so  long  beforehand,  in 
turning  to  cough,  glanced  from  the  Due  de  Lau- 
zun  to  her,  as  much  as  to  say, — /  see  the  reason  of 
your  empressement  to-night.  But  Armande, 
nothing  daunted,  quietly  arranged  the  strings  of 
the  close  coif,  in  which  she  was  to  act  Agnese^ 
and  then  affected  to  be  busy  studying  her  part. 
Chapelle,  who  was  seated  in  the  orchestra,  and 
had  observed  this  almost  imperceptible  scene 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  never  took  his 
eyes  off  of  them  during  the  rest  of  the  play  ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  act,  where  Arnolphe 
is  recapitulating  to  Chrysalde  all  the  arts  and 
ruses  by  which  some  women  deceive  their  hus- 
bands, remarked,  though  no  one  else  who  had  not, 
like  him,  been  acquainted  with  the  dessous  des 
cartes  of  the  Moliere  menage,  could  have  re- 
marked it.     So  subtile  and  almost  imperceptible 
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was  the  action,  that  Moliere  drove  another  look 
into  Armande's  conscience,  had  she  had  one,  as  he 
repeated  the  lines  : 

"  L'une,  de  son  galant,  en  adroite  femelle, 
Fait  fausse  confidence,  a  son  epoiix  fidele." 

**  My  poor  Moliere  !"  groaned  Chapelle  inter- 
nally, **  you  will  not  accept  the  panacea  of  a 
single  delusion,  and  you  are  wrong;  for  every 
illusion  is  a  drapery  thrown  by  mercy  round  the 
deformity  of  reality." 

The  play  proceeded  amid  unanimous  applause, 
for  the  audience  were  charmed  by  its  wit,  and 
penetrated  by  its  truth  ;  but  poor  Chapelle  heard 
nothing  but  the  sweetness  of  the  dying  Swan,  and 
saw  only  the  brilliancy  of  the  expiring  Dolphin  ! 
And  again  he  sighed  ;  for  through  the  painted 
face  of  the  actor,  he  looked  into  the  aching  heart 
of  the  man.  And  where,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the 
third  act,  this  passage  occurs, — - 

"  Je  sais  que,  pour  puuir  son  amour  libertin, 
Je  n'ai  qu'a   laisser  faire  a  son  mauvais  destin, 
Que  je  serais  venge  d'elle,  par  elle  meme  ; 
^lais  il  est  bien  facheux,  de  perdre  ce  qu'on  aime  ! 
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Ciel!  puisque  pour  un  choix,jai  tant  philosophe, 

Faiit — il  de  ses  appas — etre  si  fort  coiffe  ! 

EUe  n'a  ni  parents,  ni  support,  ni  richesse  ; 

EUe  trahit  mes  soins,  mes  bontes,  ma  tendresse  : 

Et  cependantye  Vaime  !  apres  96  laclie  tour, 

Sot !  n'as — tu  point  de  honte  ?  ah  !  je  creve  j'enrage 

Et  je  souffletterois  mUle  fois  mon  visage." 

the  pathos  of  Moliere's  tones,  and  the  depth  and 
truth  of  their  expression,  made  the  audience  cry 
as  with  one  voice, — 

"  That's  fine  !" 

Chapelle  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
murmured, — "  Sad  !  sad  !" 

When  Jgnese  was  not  on  the  stage,  but  still 
standing  in  the  wing,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
all  the  tender  speeches  which  Horace  repeated 
to  ArjiolphCi  as  having  been  said  to  him  by  her, 
Armande  endorsed  by  glances  to  the  gay  and 
heartless  Lauzun,  who  quite  answered  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  worthless  Blondins  she  had  been  so 
often  warned  against  in  the  play.  If  Chapelle 
could  hate  anything,  he  thoroughly  hated  Ar- 
mande that  night,  but  thought  it  was  fortunate, 
or  perhaps  unfortunate,  that  men  had  not  eyes  in 
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the  back  of  their  head,  for  then  Moliere  might 
have  hated  her  too.  "  Yet  no,"  thought  he,  "  for 
extremes  meet ;  and  the  uttermost  extremity  of 
his  hatred  of  that  woman  would  be  to  arrive  at 
loving  her  over  again." 

The  play^-  over,  Chapelle  was  joined  by  Boileau, 
and  they  both  repaired  to  Moliere's  dressing  room  ; 
discussing  its  merits  as  they  went,  and  the  still 
greater  merit  of  the  acting,  they  forgot  to  knock 

*  It  was  upon  this  play,  -when  Moliere  was  attacked  on 
aU  sides  on  account  of  it,  that  Boileau,  with  generous  en- 
thusiasm (the  best  of  all  enthusiasm,  that  which  is  roused 
by  a  sense  of  outraged  justice)  addressed  those  charming 
lines  to  him,  in  which  he  compares  him  to  Terence.  Though 
at  other  times  he  evinced  his  friendship  quite  as  much  by 
the  acumen,  the  rigour  of  his  criticism,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  often  cavilled  at,  and  objected  to  Moliere's  pro- 
fusion of  detail,  but  not  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  friends, 
for  when  he  complained  in 

LES   FEMMES    SAYANTES 

that  the  following  couplet  was  doggerel— 

"  Quand  sur  une  personne  on  pretend  s'ajiister, 
C est  par  leur  beaux  cot€s  qu'il  lui  faut  imiter. 
He  changed  it  to  the  following,  as  it  now  stands — 
"  Quand  sur  une  personne,  on  pretend  se  regler, 
(Test  par  ses  beaux  endroits,  qu'U  lui  faut  r€sembler." 
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at  the  door.  Moliere  was  leaning  with  both  arms 
on  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  prostration,  with 
his  face  hidden  by  them  ;  at  the  sound  of  the  two 
voices  he  hastily  raised  his  head,  and  as  hastily 
wiped  the  rouge  off  his  face,  through  which  Cha- 
pelle's  quick  eye  had  detected,  on  each  cheek,  the 
trace  of  two  large  tears,  like  the  bed  of  a  river 
whose  waters  had  been  dried  by  external  influences, 
but  whose  source  was  too  deep  to  be  exhausted. 

"  Ah  !  come  in  my  dear  friends  ;  delighted  to 
see  you,"  said  Moliere,  assuming  a  gay  smile, 
"  tell  me,  is  it  not  terribly  warm  to  night  ?  for  I 
never  remember  to  have  felt  so  tired.  I  was  almost 
asleep  when  you  came  in,  and  was  debating  whether 
I  was  succumbing  under  the  weight  of  my  years,  or 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  of  course  / 
decided  it  was  the  latter ;  so,  pray  confirm  me  in 
this  more  agreeable  opinion." 

"  Neither,  the  one,  nor  the  other,"  said  Boileau, 
"but  the  constant  excursions  you  make  to  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  which  would  tire  even  an  eagle's 
wings." 

"  Mais  ou  diahle  !  trouvez  vous  la  rime  /" 
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"  Ah  !  mon  cher  Nicholas,  puisque  vous  avez 
toujours  raiso7ii  laissez  moi  ma  rime,"  laughed 
Moliere. 

"  Not  if  I  could  help  it,"  rejoined  Boileau,  *^  but 
as  I  can't,  needs  must,  provided  you  continue  to 
let  me  hear  it  as  often  as  possible  ;  you  really 
outdid  yourself  to-night,  my  dear  Poquelin,  Mind, 
I  am  not  giving  you  this  as  a  friendly  testimonialf 
but  merely  retail  it,  as  the  opinion  of  the  critics." 

•*  Critics  are  not  Popes,"  replied  Moliere,  ''  and 
even  against  myself,  I  think,  their  infallibilities 
are  wrong,  for  it  seems  to  me,  from  my  bodily  las- 
situde, that  I  never  acted  worse." 
,  *'  On  the  contrary,"  rejoined  Boileau,  *'  you 
never  acted  with  more  energy." 

"  Aye,  there  it  is,  that's  exactly  what  I  complain 
of — fearing  to  be  tame  and  languid,  I  overdid  it, 
and  took  Arnolphe's  love  for  Agnese  too  much  au 
grand  serveiuXf'  and  Moliere  bit  his  lip,  as  he 
proceeded  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  stage 
costume,  Josselin  having  now  entered  with  hot 
water,  and  his  master's  every  day  attire.  Chapelle 
perceiving  his  poor  friend's  drift,  and  his  nervous 
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susceptibility,  least  others  should  suspect  "the 
secrets  of  the  prison  house,"  kindly  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  said, 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  my  dear  Boileau,  I  am 
rather  of  Poquelin's  opinion,  I  think  some  of 
Arnolphe's  soliloquy,  he  perhaps  did  give  a  little 
too  intensely ;  but  that's  always  the  way  when 
one  does  not  do  a  thing  con  amove,  one  is  nearly 
sure  to  overshoot  the  mark,  from  the  very  fear  of 
falling  short  of  it." 

"  Some  one  knocks,  see  who  it  is,"  said  Moliere 
to  Josselin,  casting  a  grateful  glance  at  Chapelle, 
as  he  looked  up  out  of  the  towel,  with  which  he 
was  rubbing  his  face,  and  conveniently  hiding  it, 
at  the  same  time. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Rohault,  putting  in  his  head, 
as  soon  as  Josselin  had  opened  the  door,  "  if  a 
poor  d — 1  of  a  doctor  might  venture  his  person 
into  this  den  of  iniquity,  without  being  poisoned 
by  some  venomous  satire,  or  bow-strung  by  a 
lampoon." 

*'  Lampoons !  and  satires  !  indeed,  set  you  up  !" 
laughed  Moliere ;  those  are  cates  to  set  before  a 
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King,  and  what  all  good  Christians  can  swallow 
with  avidity,  and  never  reject,  unless,  indeed,  the 
person  taking  them,  finds  the  ingredients  to  con- 
sist of  their  own  individual  follies,  but  they  are 
far  too  daint}^  fare,  for  such  fellows  as  you,  of  the 
death's-head  and  cross-bones  brigade.  Josselin, 
seize  and  bind  that  fellow,  and  then  gag  him  with 
those  two  boxes  of  pills,  which  he  sent  me  last 
week,  you  will  find  them  intact — for  am  I  not 
alive  to  give  the  order  ? — tied  by  way  of  knobs  to 
Sganarelle's  cudgel,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
deadly  weapon." 

"  My  young  friend,"  cried  Rohault  laughing, 
as  he  dragged  Rupert  into  the  room  after  him, 
"  draw,  and  defend  me,  or  that  villain  Poquelin 
will  murder  me  in  cold  pills !" 

"  Well  Doctor,  you  will  have  one  great  ad- 
vantage in  dying  by  such  hands,"  said  Rupert, 
bowing  to  Moliere,  for  each  of  your  order,  that 
Monsieur  Moliere  sacrifices,  he  renders  im- 
mortal 1 " 

"  Yes,  the  wretch !  that  is  the  worst  of  it. 
However,    I    always    return    good   for    evil ;  so, 
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friend  Poquelin,  allow  me  to  present  Monsieur 
Singleton  to  you  :  a  young  Englishman,  who  has 
brought  you  a  letter  from  some  friend  of  yours, 
in  London.  Moreover,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  a 
convalescent  patient  of  mine  !  And  now,  having 
produced  six  feet  of  vital  matter,  in  refutation  of 
the  long-buried  calumnies,  you  are  always  exca- 
vating against  us,  I  leave  you  to  the  reproaches  of 
your  conscience — if,  indeed,  such  a  twin  monster 
as  an  author  !  and  actor  !  growing  upon  one  trunk, 
have  such  a  rarity  as  a  conscience  between 
them,"  said  Rohault,  with  a  mock  heroic  air,  as 
he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  extended  one 
hand  to  Boileau  and  the  other  to  Chapelle,  who 
were  both  laughing  ;  while  Moliere,  having  re- 
turned Rupert's  salutations,  and  learnt  that  the 
letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  was  from  Tom 
Pepys,  asked  permission  to  read  it. 

The  honest  Sartor  was  eloquent  in  the  praise 
of  young  Singleton,  and  gave  a  concise  account 
(but  quite  sufiiciently  detailed,  to  interest  Mo- 
liere) of  Rupert's  love  for  Lucy,  the  reason  of 
their  engagement  being  broken  off,  and  the  un- 
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feeling  manner  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  had  ended, 
after  so  long  a  time  encouraging  it,  and  his 
sudden  crotchet  of  taking  his  daughter  to  Paris, 
with  his  professed  intention  of  marrying  her  to  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  concluded  by  entreating  Mo- 
liere  to  use  his  influence,  in  trying  to  get  the 
young  man  some  civil  appointment  about  the 
French  court,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
uncle's  death,  seemed  to  exclude  him  for  the 
present,  from  anything  like  a  career  in  England. 

"Poor  young  man  !  So  he,  too,  loves,  and  is 
miserable  ! "  thought  Moliere,  as  he  raised  his 
large,  melancholy  eyes,  full  of  kindness,  to 
Rupert's  face  ;  but  all  he  said  was,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  him  : 

"  My  good  friend.  Master  Tom  Pepys,  tells 
me,  young  sir,  that  you,  and  I,  are  to  be  great 
friends ;  so  the  sooner  we  begin,  the  better.  And, 
perhaps,  after  all,  a  poor  actor  may  be  as  good  a 
ciceronne  as  any  other  ;  for  letting  you  behind  the 
scenes  of  our  great  town.  At  all  events,  this, 
pray,  believe  ;  that  whatever  /  can  do,  to  be  of 
use  to  you  in  any  way,  /  will  do.    The  great,  may 
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have  friends,  as  they  have  everything  else — on 
credit ;  but  humbler  individuals  must  pay  as  they 
go,  and  deeds  are  the  only  currency  of  a  poor 
man's  friendship.  So,  if  you  will  breakfast  with 
me  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  will  let  you  know 
what  I  have  dmie.'" 

Rupert  cordially  pressed  the  hand  so  kindly 
ofiered  to  him,  and  was  profuse  in  the  expres- 
sions of  his  very  sincere  gratitude. 

The  conversation  again  became  general ;  and 
as  Boileau,  Chapelle,  and  Rohault,  all  three  re- 
turned to  their  praises  of  Moliere's  acting  on  that 
evening,  in  which  Rupert  now  most  enthusiasti- 
cally joined,  the  object  of  their  panegyric  ac- 
cused them,  one,  and  all,  of  flattery. 

"  Well,  then,  the  Public  is  the  flatterer,"  said 
Boileau,   "  for  ive  are  but  its  echoes." 

"Bah!  on  the  contrary,  the  public  is  the 
*  myriad  echo  of  every  ass  that  brays,'  Poquelin, 
tu  es  un  ingrat !  for  the  Public  it  is,  after  all,  who 
make  reputations,"  said  Chapelle. 

*'  Aye,  but  it's  the  Public  of  the  long  run,  of  the 
future  and  not  o^ihe  present^  which  stamps  them," 
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rejoined  Moliere,  *'  for  every  talent,  however  small, 
may,  and  most  generally  does  in  its  own  time  have 
sufficient  claqueurs  a.ud pr6?iears  to  inflate  the  bub- 
ble of  contemporaneous  reputatioji,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  cameradrie  quite  as  often  combines  to  roll  a 
stone  over  the  well  of  real  genius  ;  but  impartial 
posterity  is  just  as  sure  to  burst  the  former,  as  it 
is  to  excavate  the  latter.  The  great  thing  in 
which  posterity  errs,  is  in  measuring  every  thing  by 
its  own  standard,  and  viewing  the  ruins  of  a  former 
fabric  by  the  floods  of  light  which  time  is  sure  to  let 
through  its  crumbling  fissures,  forgetting  that 
human  passions  are  always  the  same,  though  the 
fashion  of  shewing  or  of  concealing  them  (but 
chiefly  the  latter)  is  sure  to  be  different  in  each 
succeeding  age ;  for  instance,  I  can  imagine, 
though  it  is  so  distant  that  I  cannot  foresee  it,  a 
time  when  it  may  not  be  the  fashion  to  flatter 
Kings  or  patrons,  or  when  there  may  be  no  Kings 
and  no  patrons  to  flatter  !  and,  lo  !  that  miracu- 
lous age  would  be  sure  to  exclaim — "  What  a 
contemptible,  servile  set  !  those  must  have  been 
in  the    days  of  Louis  Quatorze  !   especially  that 
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Moliere !  What  a  scurvy  knave  it  was !  Why, 
a  King  or  any  other  great  personage  now!  (for  the 
NOW  has  always  two  quotable  extremes — the 
one  of  superiority  to  the  past,  the  other  of  degra- 
dation from  it) ;  no,  no  great  personage  in  these 
days  would  endure  the  fulsome  dedications,  with 
which  he  crawled  up  the  slippery  steeps  of  court 
favour." 

"  Very  likely  not,  my  good  Madame  laPosterite, 
but,  nevertheless,  perhaps  the  very  essence  of 
your  soul  may  crawl,  cringe,  and  grovel  lower, 
aye !  and  pander  more  to  the  great,  of  your 
times,  even  if  the  fashion  of  your  day  should  be 
to  aifect,  to  despise,  and  abuse  them,  than  ever 
that  of  the  poor  actor  did  to  the  Grande  Monarque! 
for,  after  all,  let  me  tell  you,  that  he  did  not 
wriggle  in  the  mire  quite  so  much  as  you  may 
imagine,  but  had  the  stilts  of  gratitude  to  carry 
him  high  and  dry,  even  through  some  of  the  least 
clean  paths.  I  think  I  see  you,  too,  ma  bonne 
Madame  La  Posterite,  shuddering  with  virtuous 
horror  (as  well  you  may)  at  the  atrocities  of  the 
St.    Bartholomew,    and   yet,    the  blood    equally 
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measured,  the  butcheries  equally  counted ;  you 
yourself,  perhaps,  will  give  Death  quite  as  mons- 
terous  a  saturnalia !  under  some  other  name ; 
and  your  great-great-grand-daughter  will  turn  up 
her  eyes,  shrug  her  shoulders,  and  exclaim — What 
barbarous  times!  o^ your  pattern  age, just  as  you 
have  done  of  mine.  Then,  for  the  social  and 
domestic  virtues,  the  morality  of  citizenship,  which 
like  an  aloe  puts  forth  fresh  blossoms  every  centuuy. 
How  shocked  you  doubtless  will  be  at  the  leze^ 
morale  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and,  also,  that 
a  man  should  insult,  degrade,  and  in  every  way 
maltreat  the  best  of  wives,  as  Monsigneur  Le 
Prince  de  Conde  does,  and  yet  be  called  '  great  !' 
merely  from  being  a  great  destroyer  of  human 
life  !  but  worst  of  all,  will  you  think  it,  that  such 
craven  wretches  should  have  existed,  as  to  curry 
favour  with  this  great  man,  by  meanly  helping  him 
to  oppress  his  legal  victim  ;  for,  of  course,  none 
of  these  abominations  will  exist  in  your  time, 
ma  tres  Chere  Madame  La  Posterite!  or  if  they 
do,  it  will  be  under  a  different  phases  and 
time    will  have  done  as    much   to  mellow,  tone 
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down,  and  embellish  them,  as  it  does  for  most 
other  old  pictures,  for,  believe  me,  human  nature 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  old  masters." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Poquelin,"  said  Boileau,  rising 
and  looking  at  his  watch,  "you  know  that  said 
human  nature  so  thoroughly  that  Madame  la 
Posterite  toute  precieuse  qu'elle  pent  etre  can- 
not fail  to  recognize  you  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  her  ancestral  glory  ;  but  I  must  say 
adieu,  for  I  sup  at  Ninon's  to  night." 

"  And  I,"  said  Rohault,  "  must  take  my  patient 
home,  for  it  would  be  too  great  a  triumph  to  you, 
if  he  were  to  get  a  relapse,  and  die  under  my  hands 
after  all ;  besides,  I  have  another  invalid  to  go  and 
see — a  poor  Marchand  de  Quincallerie*  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis." 

*'Nay,"  said  Moliere,  "  give  the  poor  d 1  a 

chance ;  let  him  live  a  little  longer,  and  come 
home  and  sup  with  me,  for  though  Monsieur 
Singleton  has  promised  to  breakfast  with  me  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  I  would  rather  get  better 
acquainted  with  him  before  then,  and  a  breakfast 

*  A  hardware  man. 
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is  but  a  cold  tortoise  sort  of  hospitality  after  all, 
whereas,  a  petit  souper  fin,  with  a  sparkling  bottle 
of  Aie  for  a  spur,  always  clears  a  ten  years'  barrier 
on  the  road  to  intimacy.  So  my  young  friend, 
you  say  yes,  don't  you?"  added  Moliere,  holding 
out  his  hand,  which  Rupert,  with  the  invitation 
to  supper,  was  eagerly  accepting,  when  Rohault 
interfered — 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  not  this  evening,  my  dear 
Poquelin  ;  jesting  apart,  remember  this  is  the  first 
time  of  his  being  out  at  night  since  a  severe  ill- 
ness, (for  the  worthy  Doctor  knew  nothing  of  the 
evening  ramble  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ecuelle  d'Or 
and  it  is  high  time  he  should  be  at  home  and  in 
bed." 

"  Well,  I  am  always  ready  to  hear  reason,  even 
when  it  is  against  myself ;  and  as  what  you  have 
just  said,  savours  more  of  common  sense  than  of  the 
Pharmacopia,  far  be  it  from  me,  to  gainsay  it,  so 
au  revoir,  sans  adieux :  Josselin,  light  these  gen- 
tlemen out ;  and  let  me  know  when  my  wife  is 
ready." 

Once  more  alone  with  Chapelle,  Moliere  could 
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again  throw  aside  his  comic  mask,  and  no  wonder; 
a  sigh  escaped  his  friend,  as  with  the  closing  door, 
and  the  departing  footsteps  of  Rupert,  and  the 
Doctor,  he  saw  the  face,  so  brilliant  the  moment 
before,  suddenly  change,  the  jaw  drop,  the  cheeks 
look  hollow,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim,  like  to  a  corse 
that  had  been  animated  by  enchantment  for  a 
prescribed  period,  and  then  was  doomed  to  lapse 
into  "cold  obstruction." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,"  said  Moliere,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  leant  his  left  elbow  on  the  mantle 
piece,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  held  out 
the  other  to  Chapelle,  whose  hand  he  pressed; 
and  then  for  a  few  seconds,  both  were  silent — a 
silence  which  Chapelle  was  the  first  to  break. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "it 
would  be  better  for  your  soul's  health,  as  well  as 
your  body's,  if  you  would  not  inflict  this  super- 
erogation of  martyrdom  upon  yourself  every 
night.  Let  La  Grange  play  those  parts,  all  roles 
are  alike  to  you^  for  in  a  double  sense,  you  create 
them  equally." 

"  Chapelle,"   answered   Moliere,    in  a   sort   of 
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husky,  dry,  hollow,  whisper,  as  he  impatiently 
loosened  his  long  laced  cravat.  "  I  must  speak 
sometimes^  or  I  should  suffocate." 

"  Speak !  speak  man,  and  welcome,  but  can't 
you  speak  to  me  ?  Is  my  ear  so  dull,  or  my  heart 
so  cold,  that  your  words  (that  is  your  woes,  for 
they  are  one),  would  not  have  at  least  as  good  a 
resting  place  in  them,  as  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  the  breath  of  public  plaudits,  or  derision, 
for  every  carrion  bird  to  peck  at ;  Moliere,  be  a 
man !  draw  out  this  invenomed  shaft,  even  if  part 
of  your  heart  comes  with  it ;  but  donH  hug  it  to 
your  bosom,  like  a  poor  maniac  that  knows  no 
better  than  to  doat  upon  destruction  !  I  am  not 
Bourdaloue,  to  preach  to  you  ;  but  this  I  tell  you, 
because  If  eel  it  to  be  the  truth,  that  when  God 
plants  thorns  in  our  path,  he  does  it,  that  we 
should  walk  the  more  carefully,  not  that  we  should 
cultivate  them  with  unwearying  assiduity,  and 
irrigate  them  with  ceaseless  tears,  till  what  He  in 
His  wisdom,  meant  for  a  sufficient  obstruction  to 
wean  us  from  earth  ;  tee,  in  our  folly,  never  stop 
till  we  magnify  into  a  wilderness  so  dense,  that  it 
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shuts  out  Heaven  from  our  view.  But  you^  so 
equal,  so  clear  sighted,  so  range  on  all  other 
points,  on  this,  confound  my  judgment !  it  must 
be,  that  on  this,  you  are  a  contradiction  to  your- 
self;  for  it  is  not  even  as  if  your  position  had 
overtaken  you  unawares,  as  you  both  anticipated, 
and  feared  it,  so  long  beforehand,  that  surely  you 
might  by  this  time  have  been  resolved,  either  on 
resignation,  or  resentment,  and  not  thus  agitate 
your  life  like  a  pendulum,  between  two  opposing 
feelings,  always  striking  against  both,  without 
ever  being  able  to  dwell  upon  either ;  and  " — 

"  My  dear  Chapelle,"  interrupted  Moliere,  *'  all 
you  say  is  so  true,  that  it  has  not  a  single 
novelty,  for  I  have  said  the  same  things  to  myself 
over,  and  over,  again;  but  there  are  cases  so  ex- 
ceptional— (and  mine  is  one  of  them)—  that  all 
gradations,  all  intermediate,  and  antecedent  stages, 
disappear,  and  the  great  monstrous  solitary /ac^ 
stands  out  alone,  and  must  be  dealt  with  abstract- 
edly ;  just  as  there  are  outrages  so  terrible !  that 
equity  itself,  could  only  decide  upon  avenging 
them,  without  superfluously  searching  the  gene- 
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alogical  archives  of  the  provocations  that  may 
have  engendered  them.  You  argue  that  black  is 
black, and  white  is  white  ;  ergo,  that  /should  not 
suspect  my  wife,  without  proving  her  culpability, 
and  that  once  proved,  I  should  cast  her  off  to  per- 
dition, and  let  her  destruction  avenge  mine — that 
is  one  side  of  your  argument ;  the  other  is,  that  if 
I  am  such  an  uxorious  fool  that  ray  love  is 
stronger  than  mine  honour,  why  then,  e'en  let 
this  fell  tyrant,  Love,  take  my  poor  pusillanimous 
honour,  manacle  and  make  a  slave  of  it.  Not  so, 
friend  Chapelle — here's  how  the  game  stands 
between  me,  and  Fate, — I  love,  because  I  cannot 
help  it ;  I  doubt,  and  fear,  and  madden  !  for  the 
same  reason  ;  those  are  the  fearful  odds  Fate  has 
against  me.  Here  is  mt/  vantage  ground :  Moliere, 
the  poor  player — to  whom  those,  who  call  them- 
selves the  servants  of  God,  will  refuse  Christian 
burial ;  and  so  force  his  soul  to  slink,  to  Heaven, 
some  bye-way — Moliere,  the  son  of  the  poor 
cabinet-maker,  whom  the  magnates  of  the  land 
combine  to  incense  as  a  demi-god,  yet  cannot  con- 
descend to  treat  as  an  equal !    Moliere,  the  deified 
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player,  and  the  despised  Roturier,  aspires  to  be  a 
Christian  /  and  to  hold  the  balance  even ;  to  do  as 
he  would  be  done  by.  Were  our  positions  reversed, 
and  my  wife  were  jealous  of  me — aye  by  the  mass ! 
with  thousand-fold  cause,  «;Ao  would  shield  or  spare, 
or  pity  her  !  "Would  not  her  most  sacred  feelings 
be  a  world-wide  jest?  Nay,  if  she  but  breathed 
to  her  gossips  the  slightest  of  her  wrongs,  would 
she  not,  instead  of  sympathy,  be  lapidated  with 
her  duties  to  bear,  and  to  forbear  ?  For,  mark 
you,  what  are  called  marriage  vows — though  God 
enjoined  them  equally — we^  have  decided  are  for 
women  to  keep,  and  for  men  to  break.  But 
could  she  write  plays,  and  were  she  only  to  let  one 
of  her  lacerated  feelings  writhe  through  them,  as 
I  let  all  mine^  she  would  be  branded  as  an  out- 
law from  all  conventional  propriety  at  the  galleys 
of  public  opinion.  Yet,  still,  all  our  injustice  is 
not  towards  women ;  although  we  bestow  upon 
them  the  larger  portion  ;  for  we  are  almost  equally 
unjust  to  each  other;  as  we  all  exercise  a  self- 
constituted  hereditary  charter,  for  demoralising 
society,  calling  it  a  bonne  fortune ^  when  we  vitally 
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injure  our  neighbour;  but,  suddenly  discovering 
that  this  is  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye,  (as  it 
most  assuredly  is)  when  our  neighbour  returns 
the  compliment,  and  injures  us  !  And  have  / 
not  laboured  in  my  vocation  to  contribute  to  this 
false,  this  unjust,  this  iniquitous,  state  of  things? 
/  have — and,  verily,  it  has  come  home  to  me  ! 
And  think  you  it  would  mend  the  matter,  and 
bleach  my  own  sins  white,  that  I  should  remorse- 
lessly hurl  my  young  wife  down  the  fearful  pre- 
cipice, to  the  brink  of  which,  I  have  brought  her  ? 
No,  Chapelle;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do- 
aye,  if  I  die  in  the  desperate  struggle  !  I'll  watch 
over  her  honour,  not  because  it  is  jiiitie,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  woman's  only  safeguard.  Alas!  am 
I  not  old  enough  to  be  her  father  ?  Let  me,  at 
least,  act  as  such  !  " 

"  My  poor,  noble-minded  friend  !"  said  Chapelle, 
passing  one  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  he  placed  the 
other  on  MoHere's  shoulder,  while  the  latter 
flung  himself,  exhausted,  into  a  chair.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that,  in  time,'*  recommenced  Cha- 
pelle; but  here  Josselin  returned,  and  announced 
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that  Madame y  was  ready,  and  that  the  coach  was  at 
the  door. 

Moliere  rose,  put  his  gloves  leisurely  on, 
slouched  his  broad-leafed  hat,  somewhat  over  his 
face,  and,  taking  Tom  Pepys*  letter  in  his  hand, 
pour  se  donner  tin  contenance,  as  the  French  say, 
repaired  with  Chapelle  to  the  stage-door. 

Armande  was  already  seated  in  the  carriage, 
and  Chapelle  was  seized  with  a  nervous  trepida- 
tion, when  he  perceived  the  Due  de  Lauzun  (who 
did  not  see  him,  and  Moliere,)  step  up  to  the 
coach  door. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Moliere,  in  a  low  voice, 
pressing  his  arm ;  and  then  he  cried  out,  in  a 
loud,  debonnaire  manner :  "  Perhaps  Monseigneur 
has  sent  away  his  coach  ?  Can  we  be  of  any  use 
in  setting  him  down  ?  " 

"  Mille  graces  !  "  stammered  the  beau  Lauzun^ 
much  taken  aback,  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
husband,  when  he  had  made  up  his  accounts  for 
a  tete-a-tete  with  the  wife.  *'  I — a — why — a — 
the  fact  is,  mon  cher  Foquelin^  that  I  was  just 
about  to  oflfer   Madame  the  homage   of  a  little 
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bouquet ;  for  I  never  saw  her  act  better — but — 
a — pray  get  in,  and  I  will  present  my  little  ova- 
tion after." 

Moliere  did  as  he  was  desired,  followed  by 
Chapelle,  and  as  he  got  in,  the  light  of  the  link 
fell  upon  the  flowers  that  Lauzun  held,  and  he 
perceived  that  the  hero  of  the  Pignerole  was  twist- 
ing a  billet  doux  round  the  stems. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  mon  cher  Poquelin^''  said 
Lauzun,  with  an  air  fat,  "  to  pass  these  to  your 
belle  moitie.^* 

*•  Moliere  took  the  flowers,  but  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  he  said,  as  Armande  held  out  her 
hand  for  them,  "  Wait  a  minute  mamie,  they  are 
all  wet,  and  will  spoil  your  gloves ;  I'll  just  put 
another  piece  of  paper  round  them." 

"  No,  no  ;  they  will  do  very  well  so,"  said  she. 

But  the  next  moment  Lauzun  had  the  inex- 
pressible mortification  of  seeing  his  poulet  flung 
out  of  the  window,  and  fall  at  his  feet,  while  Ar- 
mande received  the  cover  of  Tom  Pepys'  letter 
carefully  rolled  round  the  flowers  ! 

Chapelle,  who  had  seen   the  whole  transaction. 
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and  was  delighted  with  Moliere's  sleight  of  hand, 
said  maliciously  : 

"  Monseigneur  has  bestowed  very  just  praise 
upon  Madame* s  acting,  but,  to  my  mind,  Poque- 
lin  never  acted  better  than  he  has  done  to-night ! 
Bon  soivy  Monsieur  le  Duc,^^ 

^*  Diantre  !'^  exclaimed  Lauzun,  as  the  coach 
drove  off,  and  he  fished  his  ill-fated  billet  doux 
out  of  the  mud  with  the  point  of  his  sword, 
jamais  declaration  n'a  plus  mal  tomhee  f 
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CHAPTER  IV 


By  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Moliere  was 
on  the  road  to  Versailles,  where  he  had  his 
entrees,  for  Louis  Quatorze^  then  only  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  world,  and  though  nominally  eleven 
years  a  king,  yet  in  reality  only  one  year  such 
(for  till  Mazarin's  death  he  felt  he  had  no  real 
power),  had,  if  possible,  more  taste  for  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  than  for  its  splendours ;  at  all  events 
the  **  MOi"  that  was  so  strong  in  him,  was  quite 
as  omnipotent  to  make  him  dispense  with  the 
rigidity  of  court  etiquette,  as  to  exact  it,  and  he 
was  always  imping  the  newly-fledged  wings  of  his 
regality  in  the  wide  regions  of  autocratic  power, 
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the  more  effectually  to  shuffle  off  the  remaining 
sensation  of  his  adult  trammels,  and  the  chafed 
feeling  of  the  early  parsimonious  clippings  of 
Mazarin,  and  the  more  remote,  but  more  stringent, 
political  fetters  of  Richelieu.  He  was  impatient, 
too,  of  the  antiquated  etiquette  of  the  Court  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  as  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
whether  in  kings,  or  serfs,  is  ever  a/ro7ic?ewr,  he 
first  kicked  through  it,  by  exhibiting  in  a  maillot 
and  spangled  tunic  on  the  stage  of  Versailles,  and 
dancing  through  a  whole  ballet,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  Court,  and 
indeed  not  much  to  the  edification  of  his  own, 
whose  covert  contempt  he  had  penetration  enough 
to  discover,  and  sufficient  tact  to  respect,  for  he  did 
not  repeat  the  mountebank  spectacle,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Mazarins,de  Grammonts,  Villar9eaux, 
de  la  Feuillades,  de  Chevereuses,  de  Nevers,  and 
de  la  Tremouilles,  assured  him,  that  Jupiter  was 
still  Jupiter,  whatever  disguises  he  might  conde- 
scend to  assume  ;  for  once  that  he  had  deigned  to 
quit  the  high  clouds  of  his  Imperial  Olympus,  in 
order  to  divert  himself  among  mortals,  rank  lost 
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its  grade,  since  all,  even  the  highest,  was  equally 
beneath  him.  Being  quite  of  their  opinion  in 
this  respect,  it  was,  that  induced  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque  to  go  all  lengths,  and  franchise  all  barriers, 
in  his  patronage  of  Moliere ;  while  his  courtiers 
preserved  an  infinitely  greater  distance  between 
the  poor  player  and  their  nobility.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  prodigality  of  condescension,  on  the 
part  of  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe,  Louis 
Quatorze  found  that  the  balance  of  the  account 
was  in  his  favour ;  for  despite  all  his  splendour, — 
all  his  power  ; — nay,  despite  even  his  exuberance 
of  health  and  youth,  and  his  plethora  of  conquest, 
both  on  the  plains  of  Mars,  and  in  the  bowers  of 
Paphos,  the  Grand  Mo?iarque  was  not  exempt 
from  that  king's  evil  of  kings — ennui  ;  and  no 
one  dissipated  this  fearful  malady  like  Moliere,  ; 
consequently  (though  as  civilization  advanced, 
monarchs  left  off  keeping  a  fool,  doubtless  finding 
that  they  were  quite  competent  to  play  the  fool 
themselves)  Moliere  had  the  freedom  of  Versailles 
and  the  Louvre — not,  indeed,  as  king's  jester,  but 
as  his  Majesty's  Chasse  Vapeurs. 

Arrived  at  the  gilded  gates  of  Versailles,  he 
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left  the  vehicle  he  had  come  in,  outside,  and  tra- 
versed the  numerous  courts  on  foot,  till  he  gained 
the  grand  entrance,  where  he  had  his  hand  on  the 
gilt  balustrade  of  the  large  marble  staircase,  and 
was  about  to  ascend,  having  taken  off  his  hat  in 
return  for  the  military  salute  of  the  company  of 
Mousquetaires  Gris,  which  always  lined  the  vesti- 
bule, and  were  relieved  every  hour,  when  the 
Swiss  came  forward,  and  informed  him  that  his 
majesty  was  in  the  octagon  garden  in  the  Temple 
of  Psyche,  by  the  Bosquet  of  Myrtles  ;  that  their 
consigne  was,  that  they  were  not  to  admit  any  one, 
even  the  ministers  ;  but  as  they  had  received  no 
orders  about  him,  he  might  of  course  proceed. 
Again  saluting  the  Mousquetaires ^  who  returned 
to  their  contraband  games  of  cards  and  dice,  Mo- 
liere  passed  out,  and  descended  a  flight  of  steps 
on  the  right  hand  side,  where  the  first  terrace 
now  stands  ;  and  although  at  that  time  the  mil- 
lions had  not  been  sunk,  which,  from  a  flat  swamp, 
converted  Versailles  into  an  earthly  paradise,  yet, 
still  its  gardens  and  its  bosquets,  even  then,  were 
of  no  mean  order, 

"  Ah !    poor   Madame    de   la  Valiere,"  sighed 
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Moliere,  as  he  passed  the  bosquet  of  Woodbine,  in 
which  Louis  had  first  overheard  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valiere's  avowal  of  her  admiration  for  him, 
"  poor  soul  !  he  had  better  have  quietly  let  her 
remain  at  the  Carmelites,  when  she  took  refuge 
there  ;  however,  no  doubt  the  next  time  she  takes 
flight,  he  will  make  no  opposition  to  her  desire  for 
a  conventual  life,  but  let  her  expiate  in  penances, 
as  rigorous  as  she  pleases,  her  sins  and  his  own." 
This  threw  Moliere  into  his  usual  train  of  thought, 
which  was  so  sombre,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  sun,  which  lit  up  the  leaves  like  emeralds, 
and  sparkled  on  the  fountains  till  their  waters 
seemed  turned  to  diamond  showers,  he  appeared 
to  be  benighted,  and  to  lose  his  way,  for  he  not 
only  passed  the  Temple  of  Ps.yche,and  the  Bosquet 
of  Myrtles,  but  through  the  Octagon  garden  into 
another,  and  might  have  wandered  on.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  much  farther,  had  not  Cardinal 
de  Retz's  repeater  struck  twelve,  and  recalled  him 
to  a  recollection  of  his  errand. 

"  Ah !  ge  hon  vieux  Cardinal,  qui  inemoustille  a 
son  tour^'  cried  Moliere,  as  he  turned  about,  and 
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retraced  his  steps  to  the  temple  of  Psyche  ;  he 
ascended  the  marble  steps  and  stood  for  a  moment 
under  the  portico.  The  doors  of  the  temple  itself, 
were  of  lapis- lazuli,  with  two  small  quivers  of  pure 
gold,  full  of  arrows,  which  served  for  knockers,  as 
they  descended  upon  a  thick  plate  of  the  same 
metal ;  these  knockers  were  so  constructed  that 
upon  the  first  stroke  given  by  them,  the  doors  turned 
on  invisible  hinges,  and  opened  of  themselves. 
This  temple  was  circular,  the  ceiling  being  painted 
with  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the 
twelve  niches  round  the  walls  containing  Parian 
marble  statues,  illustrating  episodes  of  the  same 
myth.  All  the  tables,  couches,  chairs,  foot-stools, 
girandoles,  and  tripods,  were  of  Grecian  forms, 
and  one  large  golden  boat-shaped  Greek  lamp  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  There  was  a  high 
window,  circular  at  the  top  ;  between  each  niche 
the  frames  of  these  windows  were  of  silver,  the 
draperies  of  sky  blue  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver  lilies,  lined  with  white  Florence  silk  and 
fringed  with  silver,  while  the  blinds  were  of  rose 
coloured  gros  des   Indies^   and   diffused  the  most 
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lovely  glow,  like  a  universal  blush,  round  the  room, 
which  deepened,  or  paled,  according  to  the  refrac- 
tions of  light  from  without. 

When  the  door  opened,  Louis  Quatorze,  who 
was  habited  in  a  rich  suit  of  polyanthus-coloured 
velvet,  the  cloak  of  which  was  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  small  seed  pearls,  and  lined  with  white 
satin,  was  seated  at  a  table,  writing  out  of  an  ink- 
stand, which  was  composed  of  one  immensely 
large  golden  rose,  with  a  spray  of  emerald  leaves 
branching  from  it,  and  two  ruby  buds,  while  the 
pen  he  used,  was  a  golden  arrow,  feathered  with 
pearls  ;  nevertheless,  his  Majesty  seemed  to  be 
labouring  under  the  most  terrible  difficulties  of 
composition,  for  there  were  little  Pelions  upon 
Ossa  of  cancelled  paper,  torn  up  beside  him, 
though  it  was  not  so  much  the  construction  of 
his  sentences  that  baffled  him,  as  that  exigeant 
delegate  from  the  republic  of  letters,  which  peda- 
gogues call  orthography  ;  for  touching  the  art  of 
spelling,  his  royal  opinions  were  well  known  to  be 
so  vacillating  and  undecided,  that  an  anecdote 
was  current  at  the   time  of  that  inveterate  old 
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courtier,  the  Due  d'Antin  having  said  upon  one 
occasion,  that  his  Majesty  had  condescendingly 
appealed  to  his  arbitration,  as  to  how  the  word 
omoplate  ought  to  be  spelt  ?     He  had  replied  : — 

"  That  entirely  depends  upon  how  your  Majesty 
i^hooses  it  should  be  spelt,  as  indeed  it  rests  with 
your  pleasure,  sire,  whether  people  should  have 
any  omoplates  or  not." 

At  this  time,  Louis  Quatorze  was  really  hand- 
some, as  he  inherited  all  his  mother's  beauty ; 
and  though  naturally  there  was  much  of  the  eaglet 
in  his  dark  and  brilliant  eyes,  yet  had  they  the 
power  of  veiling  themselves  in  the  most  dove-like 
softness ;  and,  except  that  his  nose  was  rather 
large,  the  rest  of  his  features  were  also  handsome ; 
but  above  all,  even  when  most  abjectly  playing 
the  slave  at  a  lady's  feet,  there  was  a  sort  of 
atmosphere  of  royalty  diffused  around  him,  to 
which  all  succumbed ;  the  very  blood  seemed  to 
flow  royally  in  his  veins,  whether  it  meandered 
languidly  in  azure  grooves  through  the  milky  way 
of  his  anointed  hands,  which  were  too  delicate 
ever  to   exceed   their  mission,  and  do  anything 
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beyond  press  a  woman's,  and  grasp  a  sceptre,  or 
whether  it  mantled  in  regal  purple  over  his  lips 
and  cheeks ;  in  short,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  could 
not  have  been  anything  hut  3.  king  ;  so  it  was 
lucky  that  revolutions,  and  republics,  were  not  the 
fashion  in  those  days.  When  the  door  opened, 
he  raised  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  ^est  toi  Molieret  je  travaille  !  "*  and  he 
held  up  his  forefinger  to  enjoin  silence,  and  then 
scrawled  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  Laissez  entrer  J.  B.  P.  Moliere  a  mon  en  cas 
de  nuit  ge  soir.  Athviii. 

Louis, 

9e  30  Juillet,  1662." 

That  is : — 

"  Admit  J.  B.  P.  Moliere  to  my  En  cas  de  nuitf 
to  night. 

AlhcMii.  Louis, 

July  30th,  1662." 

The  word  ''Athen,''  blotted  out,  was  the  beginning 


*  Ah  !  it's  you  Moliere,  I'm  busy. 
t  See  page  201,  vol.  I 
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of  AthendiSy  Madame  de  Montespan's  name,  for 
indeed  it  was  to  her  he  was  writing.  Of  her  his 
head  was  full ;  and  she  it  was,  who  had  prevented 
his  giving  audience  to  any  of  his  ministers  that 
morning,  and  that  made  him  now  dismiss  Moliere, 
and  dignify  his  labour  of  love,  with  the  imposing 
name  of  business ! 

"  There  I"— 

And  he  held  out  the  paper  without  uttering 
another  word.  Moliere  advanced,  took  it,  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  and  withdrew.  On  regaining 
the  garden,  he  said  to  himself, — "  So,  here  is  a 
morning  gone  for  nothing ;  but  never  mind ;  this 
is  the  first  en  cas  de  nuit  1  have  ever  been  admitted 
to  :  that  is  indeed  something  like  having  the  ear 
of  the  king.  And  I  must  try  and  improve  the 
occasion  to  this  poor  young  Englishman's  advan- 
tage ;  for  is  he  not  poor  and  in  love  ?  either  of 
which  disasters,  are  quite  enough  to  drive  a  man 
mad ;  but  both  together  must  be  the  very 
d 1 !" 

As  his  Majesty's  dinner  hour  was  one  o'clock, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  completed  his  poulet  to  Ma- 
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dame  de  Montespan  before  that  time.  He  had 
also  one  to  write  to  Madame  de  la  Valiere  ;  but 
tJmt  gave  him  much  less  trouble  for  two  reasons. 
First, — because  he  did  not  care  what  effect  his 
griffonnage  produced  upon  her,  or  whether  it  pro- 
duced any;  and  next, — because  it  consisted  of  a 
tissue  of  those  glib  falsehoods  which  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  writing  on  such  occasions,  and  all 
those  florid  commonplaces  by  which  they  try  to 
disguise  their  want  of  feeling  and  want  of  faith. 
However,  this  day  passed  heavily  enough  for 
Louis,  for  Monsieur  de  Montespan  had  not  yet 
adopted  his  exiles  to  the  country,  as  a  mezzo  ter- 
mine ;  neither  had  the  Royal  Giovanni  publicly 
avowed  his  new  sin,  for  he  was  young  then,  and 
had  some  vestiges  of  conscience,  which  he  had  not 
yet  rendered  invulnerable,  by  a  Stygian  plunge 
into  the  regal  omnipotence  of  his  will,  so  that  he 
had  a  few  lingering  scruples  about  openly  out- 
raging his  queen,  and  compromising  those  whom 
he  preferred  to  her.  Consequently,  ten  o'clock 
that  night  found  him  pacing  his  magnificent  bed- 
room at  Versailles,  in  not  the  most  enviable  of 
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moods.  Within  an  enclosed  dais,  of  twenty  feet 
square,  raised  upon  a  platform  of  three  steps, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  surrounded  by 
silver  gilt  railings,  with  little  gates,  stood  a  gor- 
geously carved  and  gilt  bedstead,  with  a  cupola 
top  :  the  hangings  were  of  crimson  velvet  Jleur 
de  lysee  in  gold,  with  the  royal  arms  of  France 
embroidered  in  the  same  in  the  centre  of  each 
curtain.  The  top  of  the  bedstead  was  lined  with 
white  velvet,  also  embroidered  in  gold  fleur  de 
lys,  and  at  each  corner  outside  were  aigrettes  of 
snowily  white  ostrich  feathers,  which  were  changed 
every  week.  The  curtains  themselves  were  lined 
with  white  gros  des  Indes,  and  the  prie  Dieu,  and 
tabourets,  were  of  course  also  of  crimson  velvet : 
the  snowy  sheets  and  pillow-cases  were  trimmed 
with  the  finest  Dresden  lace  ;  and  on  the  wall,  at 
each  side  of  the  bed,  was  a  brilliant  escutcheon  of 
a  shield,  and  those  costly  Damascined  weapons, 
with  which  Francis  the  First  used  to  delight  in 
decorating  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
from  whence  Louis  Quatorze  had  had  them  trans- 
ported.    Upon  the  gilded  railing,  at  the  foot  of 
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the  bed,  had  been  hung  by  Hudinot,  the  premier 
valet  de  chamhre^  one  of  his  Majesty's  "  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-Jive^  fine  laced  shirts,  of  histori- 
cal celebrity ;  and  outside  this  railing  was  placed 
a  long  narrowish  table,  like  a  sofa-table,  which 
was  covered  with  a  fine  Hambrough  damask  cloth, 
also  trimmed  with  Dresden  lace,  as  was  the  nap- 
kin; and  on  this  table  was  laid  the  en  cas  de  nuifj 
consisting  of  four  dishes  of  cold  viands;  but  this 
being  a  repast  confined  exclusively  to  the  king, 
the  plates  and  dishes  were  of  pure  gold,  the  latter 
being  also  of  a  circular  form,  while  the  covers 
were  in  the  shape  of  couroniies  fermees,  or  royal 
crowns,  studded  with  jewels ;  the  goblet,  or 
covered  cup,  was  the  same,  and  the  decanters 
were  of  rock-crystal,  with  a  golden  trellis  work 
over  them,  the  grapes  of  which,  were  composed  of 
purple  amythests.  Opposite  to  this  table  was  the 
gorgeous  toilette,  to  decorate  which,  every  mine, 
from  those  of  Golconda  to  those  of  Guinea  and 
Siberia,  had  been  laid  under  contribution.  Be- 
tween these  two  tables  now  paced  Louis  Quatorze, 
disencumbered  of  his  personal  paraphernalia.    He 
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wore  a  green  velvet  dressing  gown,  trimmed  with 
miniver,  lined  with  white  Taffeta,  and  confined 
round  the  waist  with  a  gold  cordeliere.  As  lie 
walked,  knitting  his  brows,  and  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  he  muttered  : 

"  Aux  diable  les  affaires!" 

Then  suddenly  stopping,  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  purple  velvet  jewel  case  and  opened  it. 
It  contained  a  magnificent  diamond  bracelet  of  an 
allegorical  design,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time — this  one  consisted  of  a  large  thick  serpent, 
in  splendid  brilliants,  holding  a  large  heart  of 
purple  enamel,  transfixed  with  a  diamond  arrow ; 
upon  touching  a  spring  this  heart  opened  and  dis- 
covered a  most  exquisite  portrait,  by  Petitot,  of 
himself — this  was  intended  for  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan;  and  if  she  only  gazed  at  it  with  half 
the  tender  complacency  that  the  original  did,  his 
Majesty  must  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied; 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  pleasing  contemplation,  the 
doors  opened,  and  Hudinot,  the  first  valet  de 
chambre,  announced 

"  Monsieur  Colbert,'' 
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Louis  hastily  re-plunged  the  bracelet  into  his 
bosom,  but  still  keeping  his  right  hand  there,  he 
drew  himself  up  to  the  uttermost  height  of  his 
kingl}^  inches,  and  said,  with  a  haughty  frown,  as 
soon  as  Colbert  stood  in  the  presence — 

"  Monsieur  I — Jai  failli    attendre  !  *" 

"Sire,  des  affairs  d'etat,''  commenced  the 
Minister  with  profound  humility. 

"  Faut  il  encore  vous  dire  que  L'Etat  c'est 
MOi !  Monsieur  ?f  thundered  the  King. 

"  No,  Sire,  the  prosperity  of  France  sufficiently 
reminds  all  your  Majesty's  subjects  of  that  happy 
fact." 

"  Voyons  V  said  Louis,  somewhat  mollified, 
as  he  extended  his  hand  for  the  paper  Colbert 
held. 

"  I  have  endeavoured,"  said  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine,  mildly,  (as  he  handed  to  the  King  one  of 

*  Sir,  I  have  almost  had  to  wait  ! 

t  This  celebrated  fiat  of  Louis  Quatorze  he  first  issued 
when  only  twenty,  upon  the  occasion  of  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu's death :  when  the  ministers-  were  asking  how  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  could  then  be  earned  on,  the  young  King 
exclaimed  "  I  aji  the  State  !" 

E    3 
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those  many  large,  and  enlightened  measures,  by 
which  he  so  long,  and  so  miraculously  contrived  to 
keep  poised  the  balance  of  national  prosperity, 
amid  the  most  reckless  disorders  and  ruinous  ex- 
penditure of  the  crown),  "  but  I  know  not  with 
what  success.  Sire,  to  embody  your  Majesty's 
admirable  views  upon  the  present  agricultural 
distress." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural distress  which  Louis  Quatorze  had  troubled 
his  head  about,  svas  a  very  small  one,  namely,  an 
ear — that  Madame  de  Montespan  had  lost — off  of 
a  wreath  of  diamond  wheat  which  she  had  worn  at 
a  ballet  at  Fontainbleau  the  week  before,  and  for 
which  loss,  he  had  of  course  consoled  her  by  a 
whole  harvest  of  brilliants ;  but  Colbert  had 
adopted  the  wise  plan,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
opposition  to  his  schemes,  of  always  persuading 
the  King,  that  they  had  emanated  from  himself. 

"  Yes,"  said  Louis,  glancing  over  it  in  a  cursory 
manner,  for  he  had  at  least  the  sagacity  to  know 
that  he  might  perfectly  trust  to  Colbert's  astute 
and  high  intelligence — "yes,  I  think  that  will  do 
very  well." 
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"  But  still,  sire,"  rejoined  the  minister,   "  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  have  the  collection  in  all  the 
churches,  not  only  because   the  exchequer  is  at 
such  a  very  low  ebb,  but  because  the  light  of  your 
Majesty's  august  countenance  shining  on  this  work 
of  charity,  will  tend  to  ripen  the  harvest  for  these 
poor  destitute  masses  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
more  than  anything  else  can   do.*     And  if,  sire, 
you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  decide  this 
evening,  on  what    day    you  would    choose    this 
collection  positively  to   take   take  place  (as   the 
rumour  of  it  has  so  long  been  bruited  about),  and 
would  deign  to  assist  at  it  in  Notre  Dame,  with 
their  Majesties  the  Queen  and  the  Queen  Mother. 
The   new   bishop   of  Meauxf  waits  without,    to 
know  when  he  may  announce   it   officially   in  his 


*  This  from  the  great!  (aye  the  really  great)  Colbert, 
Then  surely  the  fulsomeness  of  poor  Moliere's  dedications 
may  be  forgiven  him,  even  by  the  present  age,  which  is 
only  mean  in  parsimony,  peculation,  and  self  interest, — 
though  not  in  that  particular  species  of  servility,  called 
adulation. 

t  Bossuet. 
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own  church,  and  cause  it  to  be  announced  in 
every  other,  throughout  the  kingdom." 

Louis  Quatorze,  who  had  no  great  fancy  for 
perambulating  in  state  round  that  immense  church, 
with  his  Queen  in  one  hand,  and  a  gold  plate  in 
the  other,  made  a  sort  of  grimace,  as  he  said : 

^'  Diantre  !  we  are  only  three,  a  brace  of  queens 
and  a  king ;  now  don't  you  think  that  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  the  prettiest  women  in  France  would 
get  more  money,  even  out  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  ?" 

Colbert,  who  saw  his  drift  was  to  include 
Madame  de  Montespan,  if  possible,  in  the  pageant 
of  this  state  charity,  which  would  completely  have 
defeated  its  end,  by  reminding  the  people  too 
vividly  for  what  purposes  they  were  ground  down, 
and  left  no  corn  to  grind,  resolved  to  parry  the 
attack,  and  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sire,  that  your  battalion  of 
beauties  would  have  all  the  desired  effect  upon 
those  particular  bodies,  but  we  are  sure  of  them, 
the  Sorbonne  will  give,  as  a  sort  of  scientific  ex- 
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periment,  to  analyse  what  charity  consists  of,  and 
how  the  gold  extorted  from  the  rich  will  act  upon 
the  bones,  nerves,  and  sinews  of  the  poor  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  give,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  if  not  for  the  love  of  humanity.  But 
all  the  world,  sire,  more  especially  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  it,  will  give  for  the  love  of  your  Majesty, 
and  all  the  world  it  is,  that  we  want  to  give." 

**  Well,"  said  the  King,  laughing,  as  he  took  up 
a  little  golden  bell  off  the  supper  table,  and  rang 
it,  "  you  may  let  loose  the  bishop  on  me." 

*'  His  Majesty  rang  ?"  inquired  Hudinot,  again 
making  his  appearance. 

"  Yes,  let  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  enter." 

'*  Sire,  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  the  Viscorate 
de  Brajelone,  and  Poquelin  MoKere,  also,  request 
an  audience  of  your  Majesty  ;  all  three,  having 
your  Majesty's  passe  J' 

"  WeU,  well,  the  Bishop  first." 

The  first   valet-de-chambre  withdrew,  and  the 
next  moment   again    opened  wide  the  doors,  and 
announced  Monseigjieur  L'Eveque  de  Meaux.'' 
"  Ah  !     voila    un    veritable    bo?i   mot,''    cried 
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Louis  Quatorze,  who  sometimes  left  his  more 
kingly  vices,  to  indulge  in  the  meaner  one  of 
punning.  "  My  Lord  Bishop,"  added  he,  extend- 
ing his  hand  to  this  most  apostolic  looking  pre- 
late ;  "  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  you  since 
you  have  been  inducted  into  your  new  see;  having 
from  the  moment  of  your  appointment,  felicitated 
France,  and  myself,  now  allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you." 

"  Sire,  replied  Bossuet,  raising  the  Royal  hand 
to  his  lips,  "  I  am  indeed  to  be  congratulated,  that 
being  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  approaches  me 
nearer  to  your  Majesty's  most  sacred  person." 

"  Knowing,  my  Lord,  that  your  time  must  be 
more  precious  than  ever  ;  and  as  it  is  now  late, 
and  we  have  several  persons  waiting  an  audience, 
we  will  only  detain  you  to  say  that  you  may  an- 
nounce the  general  collection  for  the  bread 
scarcity,  in  all  the  churches,  for  this  day  month  ; 
when  we,  and  her  Majesty,  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  will  ourselves  collect,  at  Notre  Dame; 
unless,  indeed,  my  Lord  Bishop,  you  think  that, 
by  so  doing,  we  shall  be  infringing  upon  your  ter- 
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ritories  ?  For,  I  believe,  there  is  no  precedent 
for  kings  usurping  dominion  over  the  rites  of  the 
altar,"  concluded  Louis  Quatorze,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Pardon  me,  sire ;  of  old,  the  kings  of  Egypt 
were  priests  :  and  from  thence,  Idem  rex  hominum 
Phoehique  sacerdos — and  perhaps  your  Majesty 
intends  restoring  those  heroic  times  ? "  said 
Bossuet. 

"  No,"  replied  the  King,  laughing,  "  I  shall 
leave  that  to  your  order,  whose  metier  it  is,  to 
spoil  the  Egyptians." 

The  Bishop  perceived  by  the  bow  that  con- 
cluded this  speech,  that  he  was  dismissed  ;  so, 
with  many  profound  salutations,  backed  out  of 
the  room.  Colbert  remained,  wishing,  if  possi- 
ble, to  get  an  opportunity  of  slipping  in  a  few 
more  words  of  business  ! 

Again  Louis  rang;  and  when  Hudinot  reap- 
peared, he  was  ordered  to  admit  Monsieur  de 
Soyecourt,  the  Vicomte  de  Brajilone,  and  Mo- 
liere. 

*^  Sire,"  said  the  Grand  Veneur,  with  all  his 
usual,  or  rather,  more  than  his  usual,  pomposity. 
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"  I  come  to  know  whether  it  is  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  hunt  the  stag  at  Compeigne,  or  at 
Fontainbleau,  the  week  after  next  ?" 

"Ma  foil''  said  the  King,  with  a  malicious 
look  at  Colbert,  Moliere,  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Brajilone,  that  his  wit  at  the  Grand  Veneur's 
expense  might  not  be  lost;  "Ma  foil  mon  cher 
Marquis,  jaimerais  tout  autant  faire  courir 
la  grande  Bete !  However,  Fontainbleau  be 
it ;  and  now  you  may  depart  thence,  as  soon  as 
you  please,  with  my  respects  to  all  that  remains 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers, '^^ 

The  next  moment.  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt  had 
hutted  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  the  door 
was  scarcely  closed  upon  him,  before  the  King 
set  up  a  loud  laugh  ;  in  which,  of  course,  all  the 
others  joined. 

"Now,  Vicomte  a  vous  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  come,"  said  Monsieur  de  Brajilone, 
"  on  the  part  of  a  poor  Venetian  jeweller,  of  the 
name  of  Beppo  Jacquini,  who  has  made  a  most 
curious  discovery,  by  which  he  also  hopes  to  make 
his  fortune,  if  he  can  ensure  your  Majesty's  pa- 
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tronage  for  it.  It  is  this  :  he  found  out,  en- 
tirely by  accident,  that  the  scales  of  a  small, 
long  fish,  of  the  Adriatic,  called  spiccolo,  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  communicating  a  pearly 
hue  to  water  ;  and,  on  further  experiment,  he 
perceived  that  beads  dipped  in  this  water  as- 
sumed, when  dry,  the  appearance  of  pearls.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  this  pearly  coat,  when 
placed  outside,  was  easily  rubbed  off;  so  the  next 
improvement  he  adopted,  was  to  make  the  beads 
hollow  ;  and  each  bead  is  blown  separately  by 
means  of  a  fine  tube,  and  the  insides  then  coated 
with  the  pearly  liquid,  and  a  wax  coating  is 
placed  over  that.*  It  requires  the  scales  of  four 
thousand  fishes,  to  produce  half-a-pint  of  this 
pearly  liquid,  to  which  small  quantities  of  sal- 
ammonia  and  isinglass  are  then  added.  And,  I 
assure  you,  sire,  none  but  a  jeweller  could  tell 
thorn  from  real  pearls.  This  poor  devil  has  been 
for  six  years  struggling  with  the  most  abject 
poverty,   unable  to  bring  his  discovery  into  no- 

*  What  are  now  called  Roman  pearls  ;    but  should,  by 
right,  be  called  Venetian. 
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tice  ;  although  he  has  applied  to  Mesdames  de 
Nevers,  de  Longuevilles — in  short,  to  all  the  re- 
pentant Magdalens  of  the  Fronde,  who  are  now 
so  ultra-devout,  but  in  vain." 

**  Ah!  said  Colbert,  "  9'est  qu'il  y'a  si  peu  de 
Vraies  perles  parmi  les  devottes  !" 

"  Well,  Colbert,  see  that  this  poor  Jacquini's 
patent  be  made  out  as  Venetian  pearl-maker  to 
their  Majesties  and  the  Queen  Mother ;  and  I  will 
order  that  at  the  next  ballet  none  of  the  ladies 
shall  be  seen  with  any  ornaments  but  these 
Venetian  beads  ;  or,  if  they  are,  I  will  neither 
dance  hranle  nor  coranto  with  them.  Will  that 
do,  Vicomte  ?  For  if  this  don't  send  Signor 
Beppo's  pearls  rolling  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  I  know  not  what  will." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Vicomte  de  Brajilone,  with 
the  ohUgato  hyperbole  of  Versailles,  clasping  his 
hands  and  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  "  the 
merchants  of  Balsora  *  may,  from  this  out,  con- 
sider themselves  ruined." 

"  And  now,  my  poor  Moliere,  what  are   your 

*  Where  the  finest  Oriental  pearls  come  from. 
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wants  ? "  asked  the  King,  turning  on  his  heel 
from  the  Vicomte  de  Brajilone  ;  "  I  hope  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  has  not  been  plaguing  you  again  ?  " 

**  Oh  no,  Sire  ;  for  whom  your  Majesty  deigns 
to  protect,  who  would  dare  to  molest  ?  The  matter 
I  come  about,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  myself, 
is  of  a  strictly  private,  and  personal,  nature,  and, 
if  it  were  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty,"  hesi- 
tated Moliere,  *'  I  would  crave  your  Majesty's 
private  ear." 

"  Surely,"  said  Louis,  walking  to  the  other 
mantel-piece  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  enormous 
room;  "  this  way,  provided  it  is  nothing  dolorous 
and  likely  to  give  me  the  nightmare." 

"  No  Sire,  it  will  only  give  your  Majesty  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  being  God's  vice-gerant  upon 
earth,  of  becoming  a  deputy  Providence,  and 
raising  up  one  whom  fortune  has  cast  down." 
Moliere  then  as  briefly,  but  as  energetically  as 
possible,  told  the  history  of  Rupert's  ill-fated 
love,  dwelling  strongly  upon  the  oddities  and  absur- 
dities of  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne,  as  described  by 
Tom  Pepys  in  his   letter,  and  hinting  at  the  pro- 
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bability  of  the  knight's  figuring,  in  person,  at  the 
French  court,  as  his  intention  was  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  French  noble  ;  for  Moliere  knew 
full-well,  that  Louis  Quatorze  would  do  rather 
more,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  amusement  from  the 
father,  than  from  a  wish  to  serve  the  daughter  ; 
not  but  what,  at  that  time,  he  was  very  capable 
of  feeling  a  genuine  sympathy  for  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  a  disappointed  lover. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  King,  '^  we  must  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  to  circumvent  pe 
Fdcheux  de  joere,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  provide 
for  the  lover ;  suppose  we  say  a  commission  in  the 
Mousquetaires  noir — 7iot  gris,  as  he  is  still  so 
young." 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  observing  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  young  Singleton  would  not,  so  my 
correspondent  informs  me,  accept  any  military 
appointment  in  this  country,  for  that  would  be 
like  taking  up  arms  against  his  own ;  though  in 
every  other  respect,  he  is  ready  to  serve  your 
Majesty  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood." 

'^  True,  I  forgot  that;  let  me  see;  'pon  my  word 
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I  don't  know ;  there  is  no  civil  appointment 
vacant  that  7  cc«  give  him.  I  don't  see  though, 
why  I  should  not  invent  one  ;  I  have  a  Grand 
Veneur,  a  Pantier,  a  cup-hearer,  every  sort  of 
thing,  in  fact,  that  is  of  no  use  to  me  ;  why  should 
I  not  have  a  Pigiieur,  called  Piqueur  dese  Majestic 
meme  ?  all  those  English  are  good  riders  :  but,  stay, 
as  he's  a  gentleman,  he  may  not  like  the  name  of 
Piqueur.  What  think  you  of  a  new  office  called, 
'  Gold  Spur  in  Waiting,'  salary,  10,000  livres  a 
year  ?  " 

^^  Nothing  can  be  better,  sire." 

"  Well,  then,  let  a  suit  of  forest-green  velvet, 
a  ]a  Palefrenier,  be  made  for  him,  with  a  gold  spur 
embroidered  on  the  cuff  of  the  right  sleeve,  and 
a  pair  of  boots  with  real  gold  spurs  in  them,  which 
you  can  present  to  him  as  the  patent  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  when  he  is  equipped,  bring  him 
and  present  him  to  me." 

Moliere  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  for  the 
prompt  kindness  with  which  his  boon  had  been 
granted,  and  then  said  : — 

"  If  not  encroaching  too  long  on  your  Majesty's 
patience,  Sire,  I  have  an  idea." 
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"  Only  one  ?  "  laughed  the  Monarch.  "  My 
dear  Moliere,  wherever  you  get  them  !  generally, 
you  have  a  great  many ;  but  let  us  hear  this 
poor  solitary  one." 

Moliere  then  spoke  so  low,  that  it  was  evident 
he  intended  this  part  of  his  communication  to  be 
secret,  therefore  we  cannot  think  of  prying  into 
it ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  to  tickle  his 
Majesty's  fancy,  for,  at  its  termination,  he  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  Capital !  un  Impromptu  de  Versailles  !  Eh  ? 
suppose  you  write  a  comedy  to  that  title  ?"  and 
then  they  both  returned  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  Louis  Quatorze  seating  himself  at  the 
supper  table,  while  Moliere,  Colbert,  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Brajilone  fell  back,  cried,  ^^ Allans 
Poquelin,'  as  he  unfolded  his  napkin — took  the 
cover  off  of  one  of  the  dishes,  and  stuck  his  fork 
into  a  galentine  de  poulet  truflfe  a  la  Turenne, 
"  place  yourself  there,  opposite  to  me,  you  shall 
sup  with  mey  though  my  nobles  don't  think  you 
good  enough  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them,'' 

There  is  a  nobler  blood,  even  than  that  of  kings, 
and  it   now  suffused  Moliere's  pale  face,  as  he 
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obeyed,  and  took  the  seat  indicated  ;  for  the  poor 
player  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with  the  honor, 
to  have  escaped  the  coarseness,  and  ill-breeding, 
of  this  speech ;  and  Colbert,  who  coloured  quite 
as  much,  if  he  did  not  wince  equally  under  it,  with 
Moliere,  replied  quickly,  as  he  stood  behind  the 
royal  chair, 

"  The  reason  of  that  is,  sire,  that  they  find  it 
impossible  to  bring  Moliere  down  to  their  level, 
but  you  sire,  resemble  Archilaus,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  who  would  not  voluntarily  sup  without 
Euripides." 

The  delicate  irony  of  Colbert,  all  wrapped  up 
in  flattery  as  it  was,  awakened  Louis  Quatorze 
(who  was  neither  a  fool,  nor  intentionally  un- 
feeling) to  a  sense  of  his  ill-breeding,  so  with  an 
infinite  grace  of  manner,  which  none  were  more 
master  of,  he  said,  as  he  filled  his  golden  cup  with 
wine,  and  passed  it  to  Moliere. 

"  And  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  Archi- 
laus drank  to  Euripides,  and  then  gave  him  his 
golden  cup  ;  delectatus  poetar  suavi  sermone — was 
it  not  so  ?     And  I  don't  see  why  the  tragic  poet 
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of  Greece  should  be  better  treated  by  the  Mace- 
donian king,  who  was  a  stranger,  than  the  Aris- 
tophanes of  France,  by  his  own  king ;  so  you  also 
keep  the  cup,  friend  Moliere,  and  every  day  drink 
to  the  success  of  our  new  comedy  to L' Im- 
promptu de  Versailles  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  and  if  it 
is  only  half  as  successful,  as  all  your  others 
have  been,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain." 

As  nothing  touches  a  ''generous  mind  like 
generosity,  Moliere,  while  he  felt  a  glow  of  grati- 
tude to  Colbert  for  the  delicacy,  and  tact,  with 
which  he  had  so  dexterously  exalted  his  humilia- 
tion, could  not  but  be  touched  by  the  frank  sin- 
cerity with  which  the  king  had  atoned  for  his  ill- 
judged  speech. 

"  Ah  I  sire,"  said  he,  as  the  latter  rose  from  the 
table,  and  they  all  prepared  to  depart,  "  this  costly 
cup,  like  your  royal  condescension,  is  far  beyond 
the  deserts  of  your  poor  servant,  and  your  Ma- 
jesty is  determined,  as  Cyprian  hath  it,  that  I  shall 
be  *  troubled  in  my  abundance,  that  I  shall,  in  fact, 
become  Timidus  Plutus,"" 
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'*No,"  rejoined  Louis,  as  he  courteously  re- 
turned their  parting  salutations,  *'  I  would  only 
have  you,  my  good  Aristophanes,  become  as 
rich." 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  his  sneer  in 
the  preface  to  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules"  at 
nne  epitre  dedicatoire  bien  flurie"  that  no  one  esti- 
mated those  fulsome  effusions  at  their  proper  value 
more  than  Moliere,  yet,  independant  of  adula- 
tion of  the  great,  being  the  epidemic  of  the  age, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
— from  the  refinement  of  its  almost  fabulous 
splendours,  was  quite  sufficient  to  have  pre-dis- 
posed  all  humbler  mortals  to  take  the  virus  natu- 
rally, Moliere's  feeling  tovrards  Louis  Quatwrze 
was  not  only  one  of  profound  gratitude,  but  it  was 
also  one   of  admiration,  and  afiection,  for  finely 
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constituted  minds  always  have  an  affection  for 
their  early  dreams,  however  widely  their  waking 
object  may  differ  from  the  dreamt  divinity, — and  in 
looking  back  to  his  o\yn  childhood,  w4ien  he  used 
to  be  found  straying  in  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
Louvre,  and  when  he  accompanied  Louis  Treize 
with  his  father  the  cabinet  maker  to  Narbonne, — 
that  young  Prince^  the  hope  of  the  nation,  the 
rising  star  of  France,  had  been  Moliere's  especial 
admiration ;  even  the  reckless  profusion  of  this 
modern  Caesar,  which  his  judgment  condemned, 
and  his  patriotism  deplored  ;  his  partiality  and  his 
associations  admired  as  a  magnificent  reaction  of 
the  sordid  parsimony  of  Mazarin,  and  from  the  El 
Dorado  exhausted  to  embellish  Versailles,  down 
to  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  cambric  lace 
ruflied  shirts,  he  still  could  perceive  but  *'  the 
gorgeous  winged  wonder,"  which  had  burst  from 
the  chrysalis  of  the  penurious  Italien's  stint  of 
clean  linen  and  weed  cumbered  gardens.  Then, 
too,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  attentions  of 
royalty  are  very  intoxicating,  being  a  species  of 
mental  gul-attar,  or  costly  and  rarified  essence  of 
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the  sweetest  flower  in  the  world's  parterre,  the 
Rose  of  its  social  garden,  kindness!  Yet  never 
was  there  less  of  a  Plagipatidi,  or  Parasite,  than 
Moliere,  for  no  man  ever  felt  more  intensely,  to 
the  very  innermost  recesses  of  his  being  'Juvenal's 
Miserum  est  aliena  vivere  quadra,'  than  he  did. 
But  what  perhaps  really  attached  him  more  than 
anything  else  to  Louis  Quatorze  was,  that  although 
the  mighty  monarch  often  wounded  unintention- 
ally, with  right  royal  want  of  consideration,  the 
feelings  of  others,  yet  the  atonement  always 
followed  so  immediately  in  the  wake  of  the 
aggression,  manifesting  a  cordiality  of  intention^ 
that  was  as  winning,  as  it  was  unmistakeable,  so 
that  if  the  original  offence  was  remembered  at  all, 
it  was  more  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  than  any- 
thing else,  at  its  having  been  the  cause  of  such 
agreeable  results. 

Determined  that  the  King's  prompt  generosity, 
in  befriending  Rupert,  should  tell  with  the  full 
force  of  fruition,  Moliere  wrote  to  his  new  friend 
postponing  the  breakfast  engagement  till  that  day 
week  (the  exact  time  it  would   take  to  get  the 
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costume  for  his  new  appointment  in  the  roval 
household*  ready) ;  but  telling  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer  the  while,  as  he  was  quite  sure  he  should 
have  glad  tidings  for  him. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Rupert's 
was  the  only  costume  preparing  to  appear  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  or  the  only  one,  whose  preparation  gave 
rise  to  all  the  pleasing  anxieties  of  hope  ;  for  Sir 
Gilbert  Hawthorne,  now  considered  that  the  few 
infantine  phrases  of  the  French  language,  which 
Madame  de  Sevigne  had  confided  to  his  care,  were 
sufficiently  robust,  steady,  and  weaned  from  all 
Anglo-mispronunciation,  to  go  alone,  even  among 
the  highly  polished,  and  consequently  very  slip- 
-pery parquets  of  a  court. 

Never  had  Monsieur  Jourdain  more  conferences 
with  his  tailors,  or  more  confidence  in  their  taste, 


*  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  once  improvise  an  office  of 
this  kind  in  his  household,  not,  indeed,  for  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, but  for  a  young  Austrian,  the  exiled  Cadet  of  a 
noble  family  ;  so  that  I  have  only  transferred  the  boon  to 
Rupert  Singleton;  for  like  Moliere  himself,  '' Je prend^ 
mon  bicn  partout  ou  je  le  trouve  ;"  but,  1  acknowledge  my 
obligations !  a  thing  not  customary  among  my  contemporaries. 
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and  Sir  Gilbert's  sartors,  though  not  then  ac- 
quainted with  the  ^'Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'^  which 
was  not  acted  till  1667,  yet  seemed  by  intuition 
to  detect  and  forestall  the  likeness  between  the 
Knight  and  Monsieur  Jourdain,  "  that  was  to  be;" 
therefore  they  did  not  fail,  with  all  their  national 
espieglerie,  to  carry  on  the  resemblance  to  his 
costume :  for  his  coat  and  cloak,  which  were  of 
bright  purple  velvet,  with  buttons  of  rubies  and 
diamonds,  they  had  not  only  overrun  with  more 
knots  and  canons*  than  had  ever  overwhelmed  one 
poor  coat  and  cloak  before,  but  they  had  selected 
them  of  a  flaming  cherry-colour ;  doubtless,  to 
assimilate  with  Sir  Gilbert's  complexion,  so  that 
when  at  last,  by  the  united  eflforts  of  a  brace  of 
tailors,  and  his  own  man,  Launcelot,  he  was  sham- 
pood  into  his  court  paraphernalia,  a  broad  cherry- 
coloured  baldric,  embroidered  in  gold,  marking 
out  in  bold  relief  the  mountainous  contour  of  his 
figure  in  front,  like  a  diagonal  brass  belt  dividing 
a  terrestrial  globe;  the  worthy  knight  had  mar- 

*  The  gilt  tubes,  witli  which  the  ribbon  streamers,  of 
knee,  and  shoulder  knots,  were  tagged  at  the  time. 
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vellously  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  bishop's 
livery  ;  and  a  fertile  imagination,  might  have  sup- 
posed, that  {during  lent),  with  the  livery,  the 
right  reverend  prelate  had  also  bestowed  upon 
him,  his  no  longer  seemly  carnival  emhonpoint. 
The  bows  on  his  shoes,  which  were  also  ceris( , 
were  to  keep  pace  with  the  liberal  scale  of  the 
rest  of  his  dress,  at  least,  two  inches  broader  than 
the  very  broad  ones  then  worn  ;  and  the  fall  of 
lace  from  his  knees,  though  of  the  most  costly 
point  d'Alengon,  was  put  on  so  full,  as  not 
only  to  look  ugly,  but  ridiculous  ;  while  round 
the  leaf  of  his  hat,  instead  of  the  usual  wreath  of 
white  ostrich  feathers,  was  a  garland  of  scarlet, 
and  white  ones,  which  had  all  the  effect  of  an 
enormous  balsam,  running  to  seed  round  his 
beaver  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  omitted, 
Martial  had  furnished  a  pair  of  white  doeskin 
gloves  to  order,  with  scarlet  satin  gauntlets,  and  a 
large  posey  of  poppies  and  blue  corn  flowers 
embroidered  on  the  backs  of  them.  As  each  separate 
wedge  of  Sir  Gilbert  was  inducted  into  this 
charming     costume,      the     unprincipled     tailors 
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would  start  back  in  mock  admiration,  and  ex- 
claim:— 

*■  Ah !  comme  c'est  beau !  nest  ge  pas  Monsieur  ?" 

Sir  Gilbert  replying  (still  intent  upon  studying 
his  court  ritual): — 

"Owi  Sire/  non  Sire!  "  and  then  bursting  into 
a  horse  laugh,  in  which  the  tailors  joined  with  a 
sincerity  that  almost  redeemed  their  former  du- 
plicity, if,  indeed,  a  virtue  ever  can  atone  for  a 
vice  ! 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  morning  upon 
which  Rupert  Singleton  was  to  breakfast  with 
Moliere,  that  all  these  great  preparations  were 
taking  place  in  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne's  room, 
at  the  fecuelle  d'Or;  which  we  are  happy  to  inform 
the  reader,  was  his  original  one,  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  whither  he  had  returned,  complaining 
that  the  one  opening  into  the  garden  was  so  dull, 
and  one  saw  nothing  but  birds  and  flowers ;  and 
he  liked  to  see  the  postilions  and  couriers  with 
their  cargos,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  able,  from 
his  original  chamber,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
kitchen,  and  see,   as  he  expressed  it,  that  there 
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was  no  foul  play  with  the  cats  and  frogs,  by  mak- 
ing them  do  duty  for  chickens  and  other  poultry  ; 
and  this  last  motive  it  was,  that  dominated  all  the 
rest,  and  gave  Lucy  the  no  small  pleasure  of 
regaining  her  little  blue  and  white  sunny  room 
in  the  garden,  which,  since  the  evening  of  her 
unexpected,  and  therefore  doubly  happy  meeting 
with  Rupert,  became  hallowed  ground  to  her. 

Sir  Gilbert  was  at  length  under  way  ;  and  Bussy 
Rabutin,  who  understood,  and  spoke  English,  and 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  amusing  himself, 
had  disputed,  with  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  the 
office  of  being  Bear-leader  to  the  Knight,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  presentation  at  court,  was,  with 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  already  in  waiting  below ; 
for  Monsieur  de  Sevigne  was  not  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  ridiculous,  by  nature,  ever  to 
run  any  unnecessary  risks  of  having  it  incontinently 
thrust  upon  him,  and  therefore  he  only  too  gladly 
resigned  the  penance  (which  his  mother  had  said 
at  one  time  he  must  undergo)  to  his  cousin, 
Bussy, 

Lady  Hawthorne  complained  of  so  bad  a  head- 
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ache,  that  she  consigned  Lucy  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  kind  care,  though  the  truth  might  be, 
that  the  poor  lady  had  an  indigestion  of  her  lord 
and  master's  absurdities  at  home,  and  did  not  care 
to  see  a  public  exhibition  of  them. 

Poor  Rupert !  It  was  lucky  he  was  not  there  ; 
for  never  had  Lucy  looked  so  lovely.' 

"  Oh  !  she  indeed,  was  passing  fair  I 

Her  charms  can  ne'er  be  told  ; 
The  trembling  lustre  of  her  hair 

Was  radiant — radiant  gold. 
Her  mouth  was  like  a  rose-bud  wet 

In  summer's  softest  showers  ; 
Her  eyes  among  the  stars  seem'd  set, — 

Her  feet  among  the  flowers !" 

The  severe  vestal  simplicity  of  her  dress,  might 
almost  have  been  taken  for  a  refinement  of 
coquetry  ;  and  yet  it  was  merely  the  result  of  her 
own,  and  her  mother's  good  taste.  Her  wondrous 
beauty  constituted  her  only  splendour.  Her 
pardessous  was  of  one  of  those  inordinately  thick, 
creamy,  white  satins,  so  soft  that  they  cannot 
crease,  and  which  still  may  be  seen  in  Lely,  Van- 
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dyck,  and  Mignard's  pictures  ;  and  in  the  yet 
older  and  more  gorgeous  ones  of  Titian  and 
Georgioni,  but  seldom  out  of  them,  unless  it  be 
in  the  exquisite  creations  of  Chalon,  who,  like 
these,  his  great  predecessors,  also  seems  to  have 
fairy  looms,  and  immortal  colours,  at  his  command. 
It  being  the  fashion  then,  as  now,  to  wear  several 
tunics,  or  shorter  skirts,  over  the  principal  one, 
Lucy  had  three,  of  the  most  snowy,  vapoury- 
looking  white  tulle  imaginable,  the  whole  three 
being  looped  up  at  the  right  knee,  with  a  bouquet 
of  flowering  myrtle,  the  stems  of  which  were  con- 
cealed within  a  diamond  cornucopia,  or porte-bou- 
quel.  The  folds  of  her  Sevigne  boddice  were 
also  o£  the  same  soft  vapoury-looking  tulle,  fas- 
tened in  front,  with  another  bouquet  of  myrtle  also 
in  a  cornucopia  of  brilliants,  while  a  large  dia- 
mond bee  fluttered  in  each  of  the  smaller  bouquets 
that  looped  up  her  sleeves.  This,  with  a  wreath 
of  flowering  myrtle  round  the  thick  cable  of  hair 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  completed  her  toilet. 

"  Heavens  !"  whispered  Bussy  Rabutin  admir- 
ingly to  his  cousin,  when  Lucy  entered  the  room, 
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"  one  would  say,  an  angel  that  had  lost  its  way, 
with  enough  of  its  own  celestial  atmosphere  still 
floating  about  it,  to  exist  in  this  grosser  orbit." 

^^West-^e  'pasV  said  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "you 
see  I  did  not  exaggerate  her  beauty," 

"  Exaggerate  !  No, — anything  but  that ;  but 
it's  quite  impossible  the  father  can  be  such  a  boor 
as  you  say  he  is ;  at  all  events,  I  am  prepared  to 
do  him  homage  as  the  author  of  the  most  perfect 
chef  (Toeuvre  I  ever  beheld." 

'*  Won't  you  take  some  coffee  chere  Marquise  ? 
et  vous  Monsieur  ?"  asked  Lucy,  advancing  with  a 
cup  in  her  hand. 

"  Noji,  chere  belle :  you  know  I  have  not  yet 
got  into  coffee.  You  don't  much  like  it  either, 
Bussy — do  you  ?" 

"I  should  like  poison  from  such  a  hand,"  bowed 
the  latter,  gallantly,  as  he  took  the  cup  Lucy 
still  held  in  abeyance. 

"  Only  one  sort  it  is  to  be  presumed,"  laughed 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  bella  donna,  I  suppose  you 
mean." 

"  Lucy,  love,"  said  Lady  Hawthorne,  "  go  and 
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tell  Winifred  to  see  if  your  father  is  ready,  and  to 
say  that  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  the  Comte  de 
Bussy  Rabutin  are  waiting." 

"  D'honneur,  ma  cousine,"  said  Bussy,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  Lucy,  "  I  look  upon  the  story  of 
Orpheus  and  Euridice  no  longer  as  a  myth,  for 
if  that  young  girl  was  mine,  and  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  her,  I'd  go  twenty  times  over,  to 
the  same  place  to  regain  her." 

"  Well  now,  do  you  know,  cousin,"  rejoined 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  with  an  arch  smile,  "  I 
should  have  expected  something  more  arduous 
from  your  chivalry,  for  considering  you  know 
every  step  of  the  way  so  well,  you  would  find  the 
journey  very  easy." 

"  Marie,  tu  es  mechante!"  sighed  Bussy  in  a  low 
voice,  "  you  drove  me  there  long  ago,  and  now 
you  make  a  jest  of  it." 

"  Ah  !  Bussy,  if  it  was  really  me.     Au  revoir." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Marie,"  said  Rabutin,  with  a 
ghastly  grotesque  smile,  "  for  no  doubt  at  the 
last,  I  shall  find  you,  as  La  Fontaine  did  his  wife, 
au  salutf  and  so  miss  you  after  all  1" 
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Lady  Hawthorne  was  busy  between  the  coffee 
cups,  and  giving  the  last  finishing  touch  to 
the  ruche  and  little  silver  cord  and  tassels  round 
the  tops  of  Lucy's  gloves,  so  that  one  of  memory's 
silent  rivers,  bearing  on  its  current,  fragments  of 
the  wrecks,  and  stray  leaves,  of  the  long  withered 
flowers  of  the  past,  which  so  often  roll  between 
two  persons  in  society,  unheard,  and  unseen,  by 
every  other  eye  and  ear,  might  have  continued 
to  flow  on  between  the  two  cousins,  had  not  a 
great  noise  without,  given  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Gilbert,  in  all  his  glory,  and  the  next  moment, 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  wide,  and  from  the 
lights  held  above  his  head  by  the  two  grinning 
tailors,  and  one  on  each  side,  by  Launcelot  and  one 
of  the  waiters,  his  sword  had  the  appearance  of 
answering  the  double  purpose  of  a  steed  and  a 
spit,  for  from  the  twin  air  of  jauntiness,  and  dig- 
nity, with  which  the  knight  contrived  at  once  to 
hop,  and  yet  to  strut,  into  the  room,  he  seemed  to 
use  that  weapon  after  the  same  equestrian  fashion 
that  witches  do  their  broom-sticks." 

*'  Oh  !  the  incomparable  personage  !   the  King 
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of  Clubs  realized !  "  exclaimed  Bussy,  sotto 
voce, 

"  Allow  me  to  present  my  cousin  to  you,  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
you  to  their  Majesties,  the  Comte  de  Bussy  Ra- 
butin." 

'*Ah!oh! — yes,  how  d'y  do  Musseer  ?  Oui 
Sire  !  non  Sire  !  You  see  it's  all  right ;  I've  got  it 
at  last ;  and  egad !  it's  the  hardest  fox  I  ever  un- 
earthed— ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Come  sweetheart,  a  cup  of 
coffee,  quick  ;  and  mind  there's  a  substantial 
supper  by  the  time  we  return,  for  I  take  it  court 
air  ain't  more  fattening  than  any  other ;  has 
Madame  de  Sevenknees  had  any  coffee,  eh  ? 

"  She  won't  have  any." 

*'  Oh,  that's  another  affair ;  where's  Luce  ?  aint 
she  ready  yet  ]  Well,  it  do  take  a  woundy  long 
time  to  dress  for  court,  I'll  allow ;  1  know  some- 
thing about  it  now.  Oui  sire  !  non  sire!  ha,  ha, 
ha!  Confound  it,  the  French,  or  the  coffee  has 
burnt  my  throat.  Mind,  Dinah,  that  they  don't 
over-roast  the  green  goose  to-night  for  supper." 

And    here  Sir   Gilbert  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
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coughing,  which  imminently  endangered  the 
splendour  both  of  his  baldric,  and  his  magnifi- 
cently laced  cravat ;  during  the  paroxysm,  Lucy 
returned  to  the  room. 

*'  Why,  Luce  !  hast  got  no  finer  smock  nor  that 
to  go  to  court  in  ?"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  "  Did  I  grudge  it  thee,  wench  ?  on  the 
contrary,  did  I  not  tell  thee  to  be  as  fine  as  a 
peacock?  I  mean  to  make  a  she  Marquis  of 
thee,  at  the  very  least ;  and  egad  !  thou  shouldest 
have  shewn  them  that  I  could  afibrd  it,  and  not 
have  gone  as  plain  as  a  pike-stafi";  look  at  me," 
and  Sir  Gilbert  turned  himself  slowly,  and 
majestically  round,  holding  out  his  arms  at  their 
full  length  from  his  sides,  so  that  none  of  the 
view  might  be  intercepted. 

**  Yes,  Sir  Gilbert,"  said  his  wife,  soothingly, 
"  but  you^  you  know,  are  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  Lucy  is  only  a  young  girl,  and  it  is  not  the 
fashion  here,  for  unmarried  women  to  dress 
richly." 

"  Oh  well,  if  it's  the  fashioUy  it's  all  right ;  we 
mustn't  run  counter  to  theoM*  sires!  and  non  sires! 
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or  even  to  the  Mounseers,  as  long  as  we're  amongst 
'em.  Now,  Madame  Sevenknees,  Je  siiis  Pray, 
So  mind,  Dinah,  that  we  don't /<25^  too,  when  we 
come  back.  Now,  sire  \  ha,  ha,  ha!"  again 
roared  Sir  Gilbert,  as  he  offered  his  arm 
a  VAnglaise  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  strutted 
majestically  out  of  the  room,  while  Bussy  pre- 
sented his  hand  to  Lucy,  saying  to  himself,  as  her 
mother  bestowed  a  parting  kiss  upon  her — 

"  Humph  !  that  I  should  live  to  wish  myself 
an  elderly  gentlewoman !  mais  tout  de  meme ; 
decidedly  at  this  moment,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  be  my  Lady  Hawthorne." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Lucy  seated  themselves 
witn  their  faces  to  the  horses,  leaving  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage  to  the  two  men.  As  Sir 
Gilbert  used  a  fine  gilt  coach  that  he  had  ordered 
from  Valtamier,  the  king  of  France's  coach 
maker,  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  and  his  four 
high-bred  English  bay  horses  were  as  fine  as 
their  long  tails  and  manes,  being  tied  with  bows 
and  streamers  of  cherry-coloured,  white,  green, 
and  silver  ribbons,  could  make  them,  he  was  much 
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annoyed  that  it  was  not  daylight,  by  which  to 
display  his  magnificence,  and  therefore  ordered 
the  outriders,  with  iheix  flambeaux  to  keep  as  near 
the  carriage  as  possible,  so  as  to  throw  all  the 
glare  of  the  torches  upon  his  new  equipage  ;  but 
he  felt  somewhat  indemnified,  when  he  saw  the 
immense  crowd  that  had  collected  to  witness  his 
departure  from  the  Golden  Porringer ;  while, 
perceiving  the  cook  plucking  the  identical  green 
goose  which  he  had  ordered  for  his  supper,  he 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  nodded 
almost  afiectionately  to  that  functionary,  as  he 
said — 

*'Ah! — oui — hien  ! — hon — tout  droit! — c'est  pa." 

And  then  in  a  continuation  of  the  same  choice 
French  (which  for  the  future  we  will  spare  the 
reader),  he  appealed  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  to 
know  if  roi  did  not  mean  goose,  as  well  as  king." 

"  Very  often,"  said  Bussy,  "  only  the  name  of 
the  bird  is  spelt  difierently,  being  O— I — E." 

Lucy,  who  had  no  vanity,  or  else  she  might 
have  derived  ample  consolation  from  that  source, 
which  is  generally  inexhaustible  where  it  exists, 
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had,  in  its  absence,  three  causes  of  unhappiness. 
Firstly,  and  secondly, — she  was  away  from  the  two 
beings  she  loved  best  on  earth,  Rupert,  and  her 
mother;  and  thirdly,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
citadel  of  duty  within  her,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
ashamed  of  her  father  ;  and  a  portion  of  this  shame 
having  exhaled  in  a  sigh,  Madame  de  Sevigne 
sympathetically  pressed  the  little  hand  she  was 
holding  in  hers — as  in  some  measure  divining  the 
cause  of  this  sigh — she  endeavoured  to  prevent 
any  farther  brilliant  sallies  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Gilbert,  by  addressing  the  following  remark  to 
her  Cousin." 

*'  Do  you  know  I  think  Colbert  begins  to  look 
terribly  old  alread}^" 

*^  Dame!  ma  Counne^''  replied  Bussy,  "that  is 
very  likely,  ministers  are  the  vestments  of  the 
State,  and  the  more  they  are  used,  of  course  the 
faster  they  wear  !  but  if  his  daughter  Melanie 
marries  the  Due  de  Chevereuse,  as  is  the  on  dit, 
he  will  at  all  events  have  worked  for  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  personal  renov/n.  I 
never  can  decide  whether  that  said  Demoiselle  Me- 
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lanie  has  a  heart  or  not  ?  Sometimes  I  think 
no,  decidedly  ;  and  that  this  little  omission  in 
her  organization,  comes  either  from  the  calculating 
caution  of  her  father's  Scotch  origin,  or  from  the 
refirigerating  properties  of  the  Le  Tellier  blood, 
on  the  mother's  side  ;  for,  with  all  Colbert's  con- 
traction for  finance,  (which  is  very  useful  in  a 
minister  of  marine),  and  despite  the  narrowing 
influence  of  that  particular  talent,  he  has  on  other 
points,  an  expansion  of  mind,  and  a  universality 
of  perception,  which  uniting,  might  well  have  de- 
scended in  hearts,  to  his  children.  Then  again, 
there  are  moments  when  I  should  say  Melanie 
Colbert  was  the  victim  of  an  almost  morbid 
sensibility,  for  I  have  seen  the  colour  curdle  in 
her  cheek,  her  lip  quiver,  and  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  under  the  influence  of  music;  yet, 
generally  speaking,  ice  is  not  colder,  nor  a  statue 
more  passionless  than  that  girl." 

"  Many  persons,"  said  Madame  de  Sevigne,  are 
overflowing  with  sentiments  and  emotions,  who 
yet  have  little  feeling,  and  no  afiections,  just  as 
many  possess  the  superfluities  of  lace,  brocade, 
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and  jewels,  who  lack  the  necessaries  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  prunella  ;  but,  even,  as  the  mass  of 
mankind  always  sets  a  higher  value  upon  the  most 
ordinary  civilities  of  the  great,  than  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  the  humble,  so  sentiments,  and  emotions, 
make  an  infinitely  finer  figure  in  the  world  than 
genuine  feeling  and  affection,  which,  indeed,  are 
so  little  appreciated  or  comprehended  by  it,  that 
they  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  it;  not,  that  I 
mean  to  say,  that  Melanie  Colbert  is  devoid  of 
feeling.  I  have  never  probed  her  enough  to  be 
warranted  in  making  any  such  assertion  ;  simply 
I  do  not  feel  drawn  towards  her,  and  for  that  very 
reason,  am,  perhaps,  unjust  to  her;  for  we  are  all 
so  apt  to  estimate  people  more  for  what  they  are 
worth  to  us,  than  for  their  intrinsic  value." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  B  ussy ;  "look  for 
instance,  at  the  poor  Duchesse  de  Grammont  (I 
mean  the  Dowager)  ;  can  any  one  possess  more 
intrinsic  merit,  more  ennobling  virtues  than  that 
woman  ?  and  yet,  from  her  keeping  aloof,  as  it 
were,  from  people,  and,  therefore,  preventing 
their  personally  benefitting  by  her  good  qualities  ; 
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few  persons  are  less  popular  than  she  is,  with  all 
her  great  virtues." 

"  Voila  pour  quoi,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  "  for  it  is  never  by  the  display  of  great 
virtues  (which  are  rarely  understood)  that  people 
get  on  in  the  world,  but  by  concealing  little  faults 
and  small  vices,  which  society  is  too  good  a  judge 
of,  not  to  be  critical,  and  even  hypercritical  about." 

*' And  yet,"  said  Lucy,  *' society,  chere  mar- 
quise, seems,  very  good  naturedly,  to  have  over- 
looked your  great  virtues,  for  you  are  as  popular 
as  if  you  had  none." 

'  *  That,' '  laughed  Madame  deSe  vigne,"  is  because 
my  good  qualities  are  very  doubtful,  and  a  long 
traffic  with  the  world  has  made  me  an  expert 
Contrahandista,  and  enabled  me  to  conceal  my 
faults,  and  follies,  so  as  either  to  meet,  or  elude, its 
customs." 

*'  Then,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  *'  you  do  conceal 
them  so  effectually,  that  I  defy  the  most  minute 
scrutiny  to  detect  them," 

"  Here  is  one  that  I  cannot  conceal,  for,  I  own 
I  am  enchanted  with  your  flattery,  belle  Lucie  ;  " 
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and  Madame  de  Sevigne  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
Lucj*s  fair  forehead. 

"  Ah  !  ma  cousine,"  said  Bussy,  with  that  dou- 
ble barrelled  gallantry  of  his  countrymen,  which 
has  the  happy  art  of  paying  two  compliments 
at  a  time,  and  never  flattering  one  woman  at  the 
expense  of  another,  "  the  fact  is,  that  everything 
that  comes  from  such  lips,  must  be  embellished  ; 
so  that  even  the  bluntest  or  most  simple  truth, 
such  as  that  which  Mademoiselle  has  just  uttered, 
becomes  so  charming,  that  it  has  almost  the 
appearance  of  flattery." 

Sir  Gilbert,  who  was  getting  bored  by  hearing 
(as  he  himself  would  have  expressed  it)  so  much 
talk  that  he  could  not  understand  ;  not  that  the 
language  made  any  difference,  for  he  would  not 
have  comprehended  it  a  bit  better  in  English) 
here  broke  in — as  he  suited  the  action,  to  the 
word,  and  placed  both  his  enormous  hands  upon 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  knees — with 

"  Come,  Madame  de  Sevenknees  !  you'll  have 
to  do  all  the  talk  at  court,  on  count  of  my  French 
being  rather  skittish  and  apt  to  shy,  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 
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and  egad !  afore  I'm  half  way  up  the  hill  to  oui 
Sire  !  and  non  Sire !  I'm  afeard  it  '11  gib  ;  so  you 
must  try  and  make  yourself  very  agreeable,  for  I 
hear  as  your  Lewis  Carte  Oars  likes  agreeable 
people." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  Monsieur,  I  never  can  be  agree- 
able *  to  order ;  *  nothing  makes  one  so  stupid  and 
ennuietfXf  as  being  obliged  to  be  entertaining ! " 

"  Luckily,"  said  Bussy,  "  agreeability  forms  no 
part  of  presentations  at  court." 

"  Oh  1  they're  dull  and  stupid  are  they  ?  " 

"  As  possible.'* 

*'  Dang  it  !  though  that's  a  pity ;  and  I 
wonder  some  of  you  gay  gallants,  don't  prevent 
its  being  dull." 

"  It's  meant  to  be  so,"  fiatised  Bussy,  with  a 
laconic  grunt. 

"Oh!  well,"  rejoined  Sir  Gilbert,  "i^i  course, 
what's  meant's  intended,  and  what's  intended  is 
understood ;  so  that's  another  guess  matter." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  advent  of  a  private 
individual  can  excite  a  sensation,  much  less  an 
expectation,  even  at  a  petty  court ;  nevertheless, 
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Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne,  had  the  signal  honour 
of  doing  both,  not  only  at  the  greatest  court,  but 
in  the  greatest  Monarch  in  the  world  ;  for  Louis 
Quatorze  had  been  well  primed,  both  by  Moliere 
and  Bussy  Rabutin  (who  was  one  of  his  chief 
caterers  for  amusement)  ;  as  to  the  comedie  im- 
provisee  he  might  expect  from  the  presentation  of 
the  Knight — the  former  having  made  him  au 
fait  to  his  matrimonial  schemes  touching  his 
daughter  and  his  consequent  designs  upon  the 
French  Peerage,  and  the  latter  having  put  him 
au  courant  to  Sir  Gilbert's  personal  absurdities. 
The  great  gallery  of  Versailles  was  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  brilliant  court,  and  undergoing 
the  penance  of  presentations,  previous  to  adjourn- 
ing to  the  theatre,  where  a  new  ballet  was  to  be 
performed  by  a  celebrated  company  of  Neapolitan 
Dancers  ;  while  the  young  Queen  ,and  the  Queen 
Mother  remained  seated  on  their  chairs  of  state, 
which  were  on  each  side,  and  only  one  step  lower 
than  the  throne.  The  King,  having  received  a 
new  Nuncio  and  the  credentials  of  a  new  Spanish 
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Ambassador,  had  risen,  and  descending  the  three 
steps  from  the  throne,  was  conversing  with  his 
usual  grace  and  affability  with  those  around  him, 
— it  might  be,  casting  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
living  parterres  of  Maids  of  Honour,  and  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber,  who  stood  grouped  at  either  side, 
round  the  two  Queens ;  among  which,  though 
sufficiently  in  the  background  to  preserve  the 
etiquette  of  decency,  rose  the  Juno-like  head  of 
the  beautiful  and  imperious  Montespan,  which 
lovely  head  was,  upon  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  Royal  command,  diademed  with  the  lucky 
Jacquini's  fabricated  pearls  ;  but  too  insincere  in 
herself,  to  trust  to  anything  else  that  was  false, 
every  moment  a  beautiful  hand  was  raised  to 
arrange  them,  and  the  delicately  rounded  wrist  of 
this  hand  was  circled  with  the  diamond  serpent, 
which  the  reader  last  saw  in  the  King's  possession. 
Once,  as  she  lowered  her  hand  from  arranging  the 
pearls  in  her  hair,  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
bracelet,  and  appeared  to  gaze  fondly  at  it ;  this 
action  did  not  escape  Louis,  who  turned  away 
radiant   with    delight    and   said   (grown   doubly 
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amiable  from  the  exuberance  of  his  own  hap- 
pinesss) — 

"  Ah !  Boileau,  we  are  happy  to  see  you  ;  they 
tell  us  you  have  been  at  Saint  Mery's,  if  so,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  news  of  the  two 
cleverest  mad-men  in  our  dominions,  the  Due  de 
Mazarin,  and  Santeuil.* 

"  Sire,"  bowed  Boileau,  **  the  Duke  is  certainly 
madder  than  ever,  and  Santeuil  little  less  so." 

*'  Then  pray  let  us  hear  their  last  specimens  ?" 

"The  Duke,  Sire,  wanted,  right  or  wrong, 
the  other  day,  to   have  all  those   very  beautiful 

•  The  Due  de  Mazarin  had  not  only  been  the  most  bril- 
liantly witty,  but  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  courtiers  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  a  great  favourite  of  his,  being 
almost  as  magnificent  and  princely  in  his  expenditure  as  the 
Grand  Monarque  himself,  till  bigotry  turned  his  brain, 
when  he  got  chassee  from  court,  on  account  of  his  boring 
Louis  with  his  (Mazarin's)  pretended  visions,  upon  the  ter- 
rible torments  that  awaited  the  King,  on  account  of  his 
immoralities.  TThen  living  in  retirement  on  his  own  estates, 
he  passed  his  time  in  mutilating  and  disfiguring  the  most 
costly  statues,  and  pictures,  and  tried  hard  also  to  disfigure 
his  daughters,  who  were  very  beautiful,  least,  as  he  said, 
they  should  be  vain.  He  was  always  going  to  law,  and 
delighted  when  he  was  cast,  as  he  said  it  was  evident  he 
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teeth  of  his  youngest  daughter  the  Comtesse 
Sophie  extracted,  because  the  Marquis  de  Vilar- 
9eaux  had  admired  them,  and  her  father  said  they 
would  make  her  vain." 

"  Biantre  /"  cried  the  King,  "  but  that,  exceeds 
the  licence  which  even  madmen  are  allowed ;  we 
must  let  him  know,  that  he  is  only  Due  de  Ma- 
zarin,  and  not  Prince  de  Sedan  !  {Ses  dents)" 

Of  course,  there  was  a  universal  smile  at  the 
royal  Calembourg,  and  even  Boileau  said — 

"  Sire,  le  mot  est  charmant !" 

"  Now  for  Santeuil,"  said  Louis. 

**  Why  really.  Sire,  there  is  such  a  harvest  of 
his  absurdities,  that  I  hardly  know  which  to  glean  ; 
but  here  are  two  of  the  very  latest :  one  day  last 

had  no  right  to  what  he  possessed,  or  God  would  not  have 
let  his  adversary  win.  And  on  one  occasion,  when  one  of 
his  Chateaux  took  fire,  and  his  servants  and  labourers  were 
exerting  themselves  to  put  it  out,  he  exclaimed  in  a  great 
passion,  "  Drive  away  those  rascals  who  dare  to  oppose  the  will 
of  God!"  Santeuil  was  a  Victorian  monk,  and  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order ;  he  wrote  some  very  fine  verses  in  Latin, 
and  some  magnificent  hymns,  but  was  an  oddity  of  the  first 
water,  which  prevented  his  ever  rising  in  the  church,  of 
which  his  talents  might  have  rendered  him  an  ornament. 
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week  at  Saint  Merj,  when  there  was  no  other 
preacher  to  be  had,  they  were  obliged  very  reluc- 
tantly to  have  recourse  to  the  Soils  Diacre ;  however 
Santeuil  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  pulpit,  than 
he  completely  lost  sight  of  his  subject,  and  forgot 
all  he  intended  to  say,  after  the  first  few  opening 
sentences,  so  clearing  his  voice  in  the  most  sonorous 
manner,  raising  his  right  arm,  and  pointing  with 
his  forefinger  upwards,  like  a  St.  John  preaching 
in  the  Wilderness,  he  said  slowly,  shaking  his 
head  at  them,  *  I  had  a  great  many  more  things 
to  say,  but  it  is  useless  to  say  them,  for  were  I  to 
preach  to  you  till  doomsday,  3'ou  would  never 
become  any  better.'  And  so  saying,  he  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  and  dismissed  the  con- 
gregation." 

*'  At  all  events,"  laughed  the  King,  "  that's 
what  may  be  called  preaching  the  truth.  If  the 
other  historiette  is  as  good,  pray  let  us  have  it  ?" 

**  Two  days,  sire,  after  the  sermon  scene,  he 
had  ensconced  himself  in  a  confessional,  neither 
to  say  his  vespers,  nor  to  confess  his  sins,  but  to 
commit  the  sin   (as  he  himself  owned  to  me)  of 
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making  Latin  verses.  However,  he  did  not  find 
that  unmolested  quiet,  and  seclusion,  which  he  had 
so  profanely  hoped  ;  for  soon  in  came  a  lady,  who 
took  possession  of  the  other  side  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  began  unburdening  her  heart.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  sad  realities,  the  poet  only  tried 
to  cling  more  tightly  and  abstractedly  to  his  fic- 
tions ;  but  he  was  soon  au  bout  de  son  latin,  and 
became  insensibly  interested  in  the  lady's  narra- 
tion, and  even,  at  some  parts  of  it,  with  difficulty 
suppressed  his  laughter,  and  murmured, — *  0/ 
diahle  /'  a  very  unfitting  place,  your  majesty  will 
allow,  to  invoke  such  a  personage  ;  but  the  poor 
lady  mistaking  these  sounds  for  murmurs  of  re- 
proach, burst  into  tears,  and  said, — 'Ah!  mon 
pere!  do  not, — pray  do  not,  refuse  to  give  me 
absolution  ;'  whereupon  Santeuil,  rushing  out  of 
the  confessional,  said  : — 

"  *  Am  I  a  priest,  that  I  can  give  you  abso- 
lution V 

a  i  Wretch  !'  cried  the  lady,  *  how  then  dare 
you  hear  my  confession  V 

"  *  Dame!  ma  belky  why  did  you  tell  it  to  me  V 
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**  *  I  will  instantly  go  and  lodge  a  complaint 
against  you  with  your  Prior,'  said  the  fair  peni- 
tent furiously.  *  And  I,'  rejoined  Santeuil,  with 
perfect  savg  froidf  '  as  your  husband  is  a  lawyer, 
will  go  to  him,  and  after  giving  him  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case,  with  which  you  have  ftivoured 
me,  shall  engage  him  to  defend  me.' 

"  The  lady  retracted  her  threats,  and  Santeuil 
and  she  parted,  with  a  suddenly  acquired  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  that  may  be  useful  to  both 
hereafter." 

When  the  king  had  ceased  laughing  heartily  at 
this  anecdote,  which  at  that  time,  was  just  the 
kind  of  story  he  enjoyed,  he  said  to  Boileau  : 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Santeuil  should  be  such 
a  mauvaise  tete,  for  he  has  great  talents — has  he 
not  ?" 

"  Immense  capabilities  of  every  kind,  sire." 

'*  But  which  of  all  the  great  writers,  who  adorn 
our  reign  (yourself  of  course,  Monsieur  Boileau, 
excepted  ;  for  we  need  no  further  assurance  with 
regard  to  your  future  fame),  will  descend  with  the 
most  undiminished  popularity  to  posterity,  think 
ou?" 
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"  Moliere,  sire,  unquestionably.'* 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Louis  Quatorze  "  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  so  ;  but  of  course  you  know  best. 
Ah !  Madame,"  added  he,  advancing  a  step  or 
two  up  the  circle  to  the  right,  and  bowing  to 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  "  as  we  are  speaking  of 
originals,  we  must  inquire  after  yours  ;  — ^your 
honhommei  La  Fontaine,  how  is  he  ?" 

"  Sire,  you  do  him  much  honour :  he  is  very 
well ;  but  he  has  been  in  grief  lately." 

"  Nothing  serious,  we  hope.  Has  his  wife 
thought  it  necessary  to  return  his  visit,  and  been 
to  see  him  ?" 

"  No,  not  as  bad  as  that,  sire,"  smiled  Madame 
de  la  Sabliere  ;"  but  perhaps  I  had  better  ex- 
plain the  disaster  in  the  honhomme's  own  words." 

"  By  all  means." 

"  Your  Majesty  must  know,  then,  that  I  met 
him  the  other  day  crossing  the  court  as  I  was 
going  out,  in  a  state  of  great  affliction  :  in  fact  he 
was  crying.  *  My  good  La  Fontaine,'  said  I,  "  what 
on  earth  is  the  matter  V  He  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  would  answer ;  but  when  I  had  repeated 
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my  question  several  times,  he  at  length  sobbed 
out,  clasping  his  hands, — ^  Ah  !  Madame,  you 
know  all  the  philosophers  were  in  the  oven,  and 
doing  remarkably  well,  when  that  imbecile  Gre- 
goire  opened  the  door,  put  in  that  little  Aphro- 
dite ;  and  oh !  oh  !  it's  too  bad — Socrates  melted, 
and  all  is  lost !'  The  said  philosophers,  I  should 
tell  you,  sire  (including  Socrates),  were  in  that 
most  fragile  of  all  clay — terra  cotta,  which  poor 
La  Fontaine  had  got  an  itinerant  Italian  to  mould 
for  him."  The  king  was  still  laughing  most 
heartily  at  Socrates'  degeneracy,  and  La  Fontaine's 
discomfiture,  when  a  certain  commotion  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery,  among  the  chamberlains, 
gave  notice  of  an  arrival ;  and  the  next  moment. 
Sir  Gilbert,  who  seemed  even  more  overblown 
than  when  he  had  first  set  out,  accompanied  by 
Bussy  Rabutin,  looking  like  the  shadow  of  that 
great  substance,  and  preceded  by  two  chamber- 
lains, commenced  their  progress  up  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  here  comes  our  man,  the  king  of  the 
originals,"  said  Louis  Quatorze  to  the  Due  de  la 
Tremouille,  "  D'honneur,  they  have  not  deceived 

G  3 
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us.  One  seldom  sees  so  large  a  space  of  absur- 
dity monopolized  by  one  individual." 

If  Sir  Gilbert  excited  a  scarcely  suppressed 
titter,  it  was  changed  into  the  most  vivid  and  au- 
dibly murmured  admiration,  as  Lucy  followed  her 
father,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  abashed  at 
the  trying  ordeal  she  was  undergoing  of  her  pa- 
rent's public  absurdity;  while  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  kindly  pressed  her  arm,  and  as  she  nodded 
to  her  numerous  acquaintance  on  both  sides,  said, 
en  passant,  in  answer  to  their  admiring  looks, 
as  she  glanced  from  Lucy  to  them, — "  Nest-ce- 
pas  ?" 

Bussy,  with  all  his  inordinate  love  of  fun,  had 
been  rather  nervous  least  Sir  Gilbert  should 
outrage,  not  only  court  etiquette,  but  all  decorum, 
by  his  loud  horse-laugh ;  however  he  need  not 
have  been  alarmed,  for  nothing  awes  vulgar  minds 
so  much  as  pomp,  and  external  grandeur,  and 
consequently,  the  almost  fabulous  magnificence 
of  Versailles,  had  caused  the  Knight  suddenly 
to  subside,  as  when  the  wind  drops,  and  the 
hurricane    ceases ;    and  for  Am,   he  was   almost 
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pale,  his  knees  actually  knocked  together,  and  set 
his  canons  ;  that  is  the  tags  of  his  ribbons,  jingling ; 
not  only  his  courage,  but  his  self-importance — 
the  very  last  thing  that  forsakes  those  who  possess 
it — began  to  ooze  out  at  every  pore,  and  when 
Bussy  turned  to  look  at  the  embodied  earthquake 
beside  him,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  that  tlie 
Hawthorne  was  plentifully  bedewed. 

"  How  now,  heau  sire  ?  "  said  he,  humourously 
putting  his  shoulder  against  Sir  Gilbert,  to  prop 
him  up,  "  courage,  Nobilitas  sine  re  projecta, 
vilior  alga  ;  and  have  you  not  more  money  than 
any  of  us  ?  and  consequently,  are  you  not  more 
noble  ?     Egregiam  vero  laudem." 

"Good  lack!  muttered  the  Knight,  clutching 
Bussy's  arm  with  his  trembling  hand,  "  now  don't 
ee  talk  latin,  don't  ee,  there's  a  good  young  sir, 
or  I  shall  fancy  myself  witch-rid  in  good  earnest." 
"  Well  then,  in  my  best  English,  Sir  Hawthorne, 
take  courage,  and  be  comforted,  you  have  every 
authority  fur  brunting  the  world  with  the  cuirasse 
of  your  gentility.  What  says  Agrippa,  touching 
parchment     gentry  ?     That   the    institution  is   a 
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sanctuary  for  knavery  and  naughtiness,  a  cloak 
for  wickedness,  and  the  execrable  vices  of  pride, 
fraud,  boasting,  contempt,  gluttony,  malice, 
ignorance,  and  a  great  many  others,  so  universal, 
that  it  might  seem  personal  to  mention  them. 
That's  your  side  of  the  ditch ;  now  here's  ours  ; 
according  to  Cabinet  du  Roi,  our  own  historian, 
who  has  labelled  us  all  as  follows.  The  nobles  of 
Turenne,  he  says,  are  thieves  ;  those  of  Narbonne, 
covetous ;  those  of  Berry,  more  gallant  than  dis- 
creet ;  those  of  Provence,  Atheists;  of  Rheims, 
superstitious  4  of  Lyons,  treacherous  ;  of  Nor- 
mandy, proud;  and  those  of  Picardy,  insolent. 
So  you  see  you  are  a  match  for  us,  and  we  for 
you  ;  therefore  hold  up  your  head  man  !  " 

"  Good  lack !  you  don't  say  so  ?  and  which  be 
you  among  all  that  precious  lot  ? "  asked  Sir 
Gilbert. 

"/, "  said  Bussy,  rising  on  the  points  of  his 
feet,  and  twirling  his  moustache  with  an  air  of 
mock  self-sufficiency  and  superiority,  which  made 
every  one  laugh,  who  had  overheard  the  catalogue 
raisonne,  he   had  given  his  fat   companion,  "  7, " 
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my  dear  sir,  am  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  equally 
at  home  everywhere  !" 

Seeing  the  knight  cow  almost  convoyed  into  the 
presence,  the  King  advanced  a  few  steps  further 
round  the  circle,*  all  of  whom  he  had  already 
spoken  to,  and  said  to  the  English  ambassador  : 

"  Your  excellency  has  seldom  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  to  us  such  an  epitome  of 
Great  Britain." 

"  Sire,  your  Majesty  must  remember,"  smiled 
Lord  Gerard,  waving  the  magnificent  diamond  ring, 
with  which  Louis  XIV.  had  recently  presented 
him,  that  in  order  faithfully  to  represent  Great 
Britain,  the  Aldermanic  Corporation,  as  your  Ma- 
jesty now  perceives,  must  also  be  represented." 

Louis  was  still  laughing  at   this  explanation   of 

*  At  all  foreign  courts  then,  as  now,  it  is  the  reverse  of  our 
own,  where  the  raonarchs  remains  stationary,  and  the  mass 
pass  before  them,  and  are  presented  to  her  or  him.  On  the 
continent  an  immense  circle  is  formed  of  the  visitors,  each 
being  placed  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  king  and 
queen,  emperor  and  empress,  or  grand  duke  and  duchess, 
as  the  case  may  be,  walk  round,  and  speak  to  each  in  their 
turn,  strangers  being  of  course  presented  by  their  own  am- 
bassadors. 
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Sir  Gilbert,  when  the  latter  almost  pitched  on 
his  head  before  him,  at  the  same  time  nearly  up- 
setting two  maids  of  honour  in  the  rear  (for  the 
two  queens  had  approached  to  examine  the  strange 
animal.)  The  King,  with  admirable  command  of 
his  risible  muscles,  extended  his  hand  right  roy- 
ally ;  the  knight  took  it,  and  at  once,  to  Bussy*s 
relief  and  disappointment,  imprinted  his  volumi- 
nous lips  upon  it,  without  any  sonorous  accompani- 
ment, for  indeed  poor  Sir  Gilbert  was  dumb  found- 
ered ; — he  had  seen  Flemish  pictures  realised  in 
the  coarse  junkettings  and  still  coarser  wooings  of 
Whitehall, — but  he  had  never  even  dreamt  of  the 
courtly  splendours  and  idealised  refinement  of 
Versailles. 

"We  are  happy,"  said  Louis  Quatorze,  with 
inimitable  mock  heroic,  "  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  so  great  a  man  as  Sir  Hawthorne  to 
our  dominions,  and  of  offering  him  the  entree  to  our 
court,  of  which  he  will  be  so  vast  an  ornament." 

"We — we — we — qui  Sire!"  stammered,  yet 
vociferated  Sir  Gilbert,  whereupon  every  hand- 
kerchief was  crammed  into  every  mouth  present, 
the  king  himself  passing  his  own  lightly  to  and  fro 
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under  his  imperial  nose,  and  embalming  the  air 
with  rose  de  cythere,  as  he  did  so. 

'*  And  we  further  understand,"  resumed  Louis, 
"  that  it  is  your  intention  to  honour  our  noblesse 
by  selecting  a  son-in-law  from  amongst  it  ?" 

"Oui  Sire!"  responded  Sir  Gilbert,  nodding 
his  head  and  winking  his  right  eye,  while  poor 
Lucy,  as  she  stood  on  one  side  with  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  became  alternately  as  scarlet,  and  white, 
as  the  feathers  round  her  father's  hat. 

''  Then  we  must  ourselves  see  that  your  fair 
daughter  be  fairly  matched.  But  we  would  see 
this  peerless  beauty,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  retreated  a  step  or  two, 
and  Lord  Gerard  presented  Lucy. 

"  We  hope,  Madame,"*  said  Louis,  with  a  look 
of  astonished  admiration,  as  he  gallantly  raised 
Lucy's  hand  to  his  lips,  instead  of  allowing  her  to 
kiss  his,  "  that  you  may  only  find  our  belle  France 
half  as  fair  as  it  finds  you,  and  you  will  have   no 

*  It  was  alvrays  the  etiquette  at  the  French  court,  and 
even  continued  such  under  the  reign  of  the  citizen  king,  to 
address  young  ladies  as  Madame  instead  of  Mademoiselle. 
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cause  to  repent  having  embellished  it  with  your 
presence." 

"  Sire,"  said  Lucy  modestly,  "  who  could  ever 
repent  living  in  so  fine  a  country,  governed  by  so 
great  a  King." 

"  Whose  ambition  will  be,  Madame,  to  confirm 
your  flattering  opinion  of  both,"  bowed  the 
youthful  monarch,  with  all  the  grace  of  an 
Antinous,  and  all  the  dignity  of  a  demi-god. 

"  We  think  Marquise,'*  added  he,  turning  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  glancing  back  at  Lucy, 
"  that  Socrates  would  be  in  great  danger  of  melting 
again  ?  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  will  tell  you  how 
weak  philosophy  is,  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  you  have  often  personally  expe- 
rienced." Meanwhile  Lord  Gerard  had  presented 
Sir  Gilbert  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  Mother, 
Bussy  Rabutin  keeping  close  in  his  wake,  not 
only  to  pick  up  any  stray  flowers  of  eloquence 
which  might  fall  from  him;  but  also  to  support 
him  in  case  his  physical  strength,  as  well  as  his 
moral  courage,  should  fail  him ;  but  there  was  not 
much  fear  of  that,  for  had  he  not  weathered  the 
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King  ?  and  Sir  Gilbert,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  countrymen,  was  so  duly  imbued  with  a 
conviction  of  the  inferiority  of  the  female  sex, 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  his  masculine  supe- 
riority would  be  awed  by  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  it,  even  though  they  bore  the  name  of 
Queen.  The  Queen  Consort  bowed  coldly  enough 
upon  the  Knight's  presentation,  for  she  did  not 
half  like  the  fresh  importation  of  beauty  he  had 
brought  to  Court;  but  the  Queen  Mother,  who 
from  her  youth  up,  ever  since  she  had  played  off 
that  never  forgotten,  or  forgiven,  and  dearly 
avenged  trick  upon  the  ambitious  Cardinal,* 
and  made  him  play  the  mountebank  for  her 
amusement,  had,  despite  the  many  sorrows  of  her 
life,  a  latent  love  of  the   ridiculous,  and   conse- 


*  The  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse,  in  order  to  divert  her 
royal  mistress,  had  persuaded  Richelieu,  then  not  a  very 
young  man,  that  Anne  of  Austria  •was  in  love  with  him ; 
but  she  would  never  let  it  appear,  unless  he,  the  Cardinal, 
did  something  very  signal  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
he  would  not  do,  to  obtain  the  Queen's  favour.  The  test 
the  Duchess  was  cruel  enough  to  decide  upon,  was  that 

ichelieu  dressed  in  a  spangled  jacket,  and  Maillot^  should 
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quently  she  received  him  in  her  most  gracious  and 
graceful  manner  ;  indeed  the  French  accused  her 
of  an  undue  partiality  for  the  English  in  general, 
on  account  of  her  wilholm  tendresse  for  the  hand- 
some Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  particular,  so  hard 
is  it  for  Royal  personages,  like  painters,  to  please 
every  body.  There  was  still  great  remains  of 
beauty  about  Anne  of  Austria,  for  it  was  four 
years  before  that  fearful  complaint  of  which  she 
died*  had  manifested  itself ;  and  the  sybarite 
refinement  of  her  habits  (which  had  caused  Ma- 
zarin  to  say,  that  if  ever  she  was  d d,  her  pun- 
ishment would  be  to  lie  in  coarse  Holland  sheets), 
had  greatly  contributed  to  preserve  in  her,  the 
most  attractive,  because  the  most  feminine  part  of 
beauty — delicacy.  She  had  learnt  English,  and 
was  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  displaying 

be  smuggled  into  lier  apartments,  and  there  dance  a  laUet, 
of  which  the  Queen  was  to  be  an  invisible  spectator.  He 
agreed,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  performance,  was  startled  by 
peals  of  the  most  convulsive  laughter  behind  the  arras, 
whereupon  he  discovered  the  hoax,  and  history  bears 
record,  how  severely  he  made  the  Queen  through  life,  pay 
for  her  frolic. 

*  Cancer. 
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her  slight  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  for 
that  period  her  unusually  accurate  information 
respecting  English  manners  and  customs,  therefore 
she  now  addressed  the  Knight  as  ''  Sir  Gilbert 
Hawthorne,"  and  not  as  Sir  Hawthorne ;  never- 
theless, he  having  learnt  his  Court  Guide  in 
French,  dared  not  trust  his  monosyllables  to  any 
other  tongue. 

**  How  ver  beautiful  Mistress  Hawthorne,  your 
daughter,  is,  Sir  Gilbert,"  said  the  Queen  Mother, 
blandly. 

"Oui  Sire  Reine!*  (Sirene),"t  butted  the 
knight. 

In  the  teeth  of  etiquette,  the  laugh,  though  sup- 
pressed, was  universal. 

"  Madame,"  said  Colbert,  bowing  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  "  the  compliment  is  charming,  and  though 
accidental,  well  merited  ;  we  have  all  long  thought 
it,  but  dared  not  express  it." 

*  One  of  the  grand  Duchesses  of  Russia,  once  told  the 
author,  that  this  Out  Sire  Reine,  had  been  said  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  as  good  a  linguist  as  Sir  Gilbert  Haw- 
thorne, to  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia ;  so  that  in  fact,  it 
was  very  appropriate^  despite  the  violation  of  etiquette. 

t  Syren. 
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"  And  now  that  the  fact  has  transpired,"  said 
the  King,  laughing,  "we  think  it  dangerous,  and 
a  breach  of  good  faith,  to  subject  a  stranger  to 
any  such  sorceries,  so  we  will  adjourn  to  the 
theatre,  and  hope  to  see  Sir  Hawthorne  and  his 
pretty  daughter,  soon  again  at  Versailles." 

So  saying  (the  presentations  being  over,  and 
having  received  several  broad  hints  in  looks,  from 
Madame  de  Montespan),  Louis  gave  his  hand  to 
his  Queen,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  general 
company  to  depart,  while  the  court  followed  the 
royal  cortege,  and  the  magnificent  band  in  the 
orchestra,  lead  by  LuUy,  played  that  fine  anthem 
of  his  composition,  which  Handel  pirated,  and 
which  we  are  now  acquainted  with,  under  the 
title  of 

God  Save  the  Queen. 

To  these  stately  strains,  Sir  Gilbert  strutted 
on  in  an  opposite  direction  to  his  Majesty,  looking 
several  inches  {not  broader,  for  that  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  certainly  taller) ;  for  now 
that  the  king  was  gone,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the 
surrounding  splendour  was  not  only  all  his  own, 
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but  that  it  was  his  due,  and  made  an  appropriate 
frame  for  so  great  a  personage.  While  Lucy, 
truly  thankful  that  the  pleasure  was  over,  said  to 
Bussy  Rabutin,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  coach  : 

"  How  very  handsome  the  Queen  Mother 
still  is." 

"  Oui,  il  y'a  encore  du  Buckingham  dans  son 
regard !  "  rejoined  he  carelessly. 

But  as  the  diamond  ferets  that  Anne  of  Austria 
had  given  Buckingham,  were  only  at  that  time, 
traditionary  scandal,  and  court  gossip,  and  had  not 
yet  become  history,  the  meaning  of  Bussy's  speech 
was  lost  upon  Lucy,  though  Madame  de  Sevigne 
laughed,  and  said — 

"  Cela  ne  vous  regard  pas." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Since  the  night  that  the  Due  de  Lauzun  had 
had  his  billet-doux  so  unceremoniously  flung  out 
of  the  window,  Moliere  had  not  made  the  slightest 
allusion,  either  to  this  circumstance  or  to  him  ; 
and  Armando  had  redoubled  in  those  little  name- 
less attentions  and  negative  kindnesses,  which 
consist  more  in  abstaining  from  saying,  and  doing, 
what  is  unpleasant,  than  in  putting  one  self  out  of 
the  way  to  confer  any  positive  benefit,  and  which 
for  that  reason,  tend  more  to  render  the  home 
atmosphere  calm,  and  genial,  than  more  bril- 
liant and  positive  virtues ;  add  to  which,  one 
of  those  unforeseen  turns  of  fate  that  sometimes 
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convert  the  irjurer  into  the  injured,  and  so  recall 
them  from  the  exile  of  displeasure,  to  the  triumph 
of  pardon  and  aflfection,  had  occurred  in  Armande's 
favour.  Madeleine  had,  the  very  day  before  that 
on  which  Rupert  Singleton  was  to  breakfast  with 
Moliere,  made  such  a  scene  with  her  in  every  way 
more  fortunate  sister,  that  she  had  left  her  in 
strong  hysterics — and  where  should  Armande's 
tears  fall  but  in  Moliere's  bosom  ?  To  do  her  justice, 
she  not  only  remembered  all  she  owed  him, 
but  fully  appreciated  the  noble  and  generous 
devotion  of  his  nature — that  nature  which  was  for 
ever  exercising  towards  her  the  most  difficult, 
because  the  passive,  and  least  dazzling  part  of 
generosity,  forbearance,  while  he,  at  those  times 
forgot  everything,  but  that  she  was  his  wife — the 
chosen  idol  of  his  heart. 

"  Perhaps,  pauvre  amie,'*  said  he,  as  her  sobs 
became  fainter  and  further  between  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  he  still  continued  to  chafe  her  temples 
with  Hungary  water,  *'  I  had  better  put  off 
those  people,  and  not  have  them  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning." 
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" On  no  account,  mon  ami"  said  she,  pressing 
his  hand,  **  they  are  all  your  friends,  and  therefore 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  ;  besides,  you  have 
put  off  that  poor  young  Englishman  once  already, 
and  you  must  not  disappoint  him  a  second  time  ; 
and  you  say  he  has  been  crossed  in  love,  and  surely 
that  is  quite  disappointment  enough." 

"  In  truth," — sighed  Mohere. 

The  next  morning  Armande  was  up  with  the 
dawn.  Moliere  awoke  soon  after,  and  calling  to 
her  to  know  how  she  had  slept,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  he  rose,  and  put  aside  the  curtains  of  her 
bed  ;  he  opened  the  door  and  called  her,  but  still 
received  no  answer;  he  looked  at  his  watch,  it 
wanted  a  quarter  to  six,  and  none  of  the  servants 
were  yet  stirring  ; — where  could  Armande  be  ? 
Moliere  felt  every  species  of  torture  beginning  to 
rack  him,  the  maddening  doubt  of  jealousy  linked 
again  to  the  mere  abstract  fear  of  evil,  and  circled 
by  that  blank  aching  despair  which  follows  the 
conviction  of  having  irrevocably  lost  all  we  love 
on  earth.  He  paced  the  room — then  he  sat  down 
on  Armande's  bed. 
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"  My  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  burying  his  face  in 
her  pillow,  "  must  I  pay  so  dearly  ?  those  few 
happy  hours  yesterday  when  I  almost  thought  she 
loved  me — thought — oh  !  it  was  more  than  that, 
I  felt  she  did  ;  no,  no,  impossible — she  wouldnot, 
she  could  not  be  so  base  !  so  monstrous  !  as  to  com- 
mit such  a  sacrilege  upon  her  own  soul,  and  turn 
her  warm  kisses  into  curses,  by  deceiving  me  so 
soon.  No,  no,  no  :  the  thing  is  too  base,  too 
horrible  !  so  horrible,  that  it  is  impossible  !"  and 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  as  he  rose  up  seemed 
to  grow  into  a  giant,  both  in  stature  and  strength. 
"  No,  no,"  added  he  calmly,  "  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  such  a  thing  was  to  slander  her,  to  vilify 
myself,  and  to  blaspheme  the  God  who  made  us ; 
pardon,  pardon,  my  God  !"  and  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed.  After  which  he  dressed  himself  slowly, 
and  carefully,  and  then  descended  to  the  dining 
room ;  as  he  entered  it,  a  clock  on  the  mantle  piece 
struck  half-past  seven.  The  porter,  with  his 
shoes  off,  and  a  brush  attached  to  each  foot,  was 
polishing  the  inlaid  floor,  while  Josselin,  with  a 
duster   and   long   feather   brush,   preparatory    to 
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laying  the  breakfast,  was  dusting  all  the  furniture, 
and  La  Foret  was  walking  up  and  down,  fulfilling 
her  usual  avocations  of  knitting  and  scolding. 

"  Do  you  know  where  your  mistress  is  ?"  in- 
quired Moliere  of  the  latter. 

"  Dame  !  do  I  keep  her  in  my  knitting  basket 
with  my  ball  of  cotton  ?  or  do  I  know  whence 
the  wind  comes,  or  whither  it  goes,  that  you 
should  ask  me.  Monsieur  Poquelin  ?  All  I  know 
is,  that  she  is  out  gadding  as  usual  !" 

It  was  lucky  for  the  old  woman  that  the  light- 
nings of  the  human  eye,  like  those  of  the  heavens, 
do  not  leave  their  impress  where  they  fall,  *  or 
else  she  must  have  carried  the  withering  glance 
Moliere  cast  on  her,  to  her  grave. 

*  The  Leeds  Mercury,  a  short  time  since,  stated  the  fol- 
lowing curious  circumstance : — "  Some  children  were  playing 
in  a  cottage  called  '  The  Old  Barhouse,'  adjoining  Hawk- 
cliffe  Wood,  near  Keightly,  when  the  lightning  struck  an 
ash-tree,  and  piercing  through  the  wall,  struck  three  of  the 
children,  two  of  whom  were  not  expected  to  survive ;  and 
the  one  least  hurt,  when  picked  up,  was  found  to  have  an 
exact  representation  of  the  ash-tree  on  its  back,  with  the 
branches  and  leaves  as  complete,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt 
in  with  an  iron  stamp." 
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"  Mais  non  Monsieur''  said  Josselin,  shrucrf/iufT 
his  shoulders,  and  giving  a  contemptuous  waive  of 
his  duster  in  the  direction  of  La  Foret, —  "  Ma- 
dame is  gone  to  Auteuil,  and  will  be  back  before 
breakfast." 

Moliere  felt  as  Atlas  might  have  done,  had  the 
world  been  suddenly  removed  from  his  shoulders ; 
but  the  next  moment,  with  that  proneness  to  self- 
torture,  which  is  one  of  the  most  mortal  symp- 
toms of  jealousy,  he  thought  "  perhaps  she  told 
the  servants  she  was  going  to  Auteuil ;  but  this 
might  be  only  a  pretext  to  get  out ;"  and  although 
he  almost  instantaneously  repudiated  the  unworthy 
suspicion,  he  nevertheless  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  putting  the  circumstance  beyond  a 
doubt.  So  affecting  to  examine  assiduously  the 
under  part  of  his  left  hand  ruffle,  as  he  held  up 
his  arm,  he  said  to  Josselin,  with  a  perfectly  as- 
sumed indifference  : 

"  Did  she  go  out  on  foot  ?" 

y  Mais  non,  I  just  had  the  honour  of  telling 
Monsieur,  that  Madame  was  gone  to  Auteuil. 
She  went  in  the  cabriolet,  and  Jaques  drove  her." 
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It  is  only  on  the  stage  that  masters  embrace 
their  servants,  or  else  Josselin  would  have  stood  a 
good  chance  of  being  hugged  ;  but  repressing  this 
impulse,  it  took  another  direction,  for  three  mi- 
nutes after,  Moliere  suddenly  stopped  as  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  said  : 

"  Apropos,  my  good  Josselin,  I  remember  that 
you  wished  to  go  to  the  fair  of  St.  Germain.  I 
cannot  spare  you  to-morrow,  because  1  have  a 
large  party  to  supper  at  La  Colombiere ;  but  the 
day  after,  you  can  go,  and  here  is  a  fairing  for 
you,"  added  he,  giving  him  a  Louis. 

"  Monsieur  is  too  good,"  bowed  Josselin. 
"  Humph  !  fools  and  their  money  soon  parted," 
muttered  La  Foret;  while  Moliere  passed  the 
next  half-hour  in  a  state  of  placidity  bordering  on 
beatitude,  which  evaporated  in  the  most  amiable 
courtesies  to  his  servants.  He  complimented  the 
porter  upon  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  floor, 
Josselin  upon  the  punctuality  with  which  he  re- 
gulated the  time-piece,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
and  admiration  to  La  Foret,  that  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  of  only  twelve  hours  each, 
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should  suffice  for  knitting  the  innumerable  pairs 
of  stockings,  which  she  achieved  !  "  which  proves 
your  superiority,  La  Foret,  to  us  poets ;  for  we 
constantly  come  to  a  stand  still  with  our  feet,  but 
you  never  with  your  stockings." 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  a  ring  at  the 
door  of  the  ante-room  announced  an  arrival  of 
some  sort.  Moliere's  heart  beat  violently.  Had 
he  been  sure  that  it  was  Armande,  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  door  himself;  but  not  being  so,  he 
said  to  Josselin,  who  was  now  laying  the  cloth, 
the  porter  having  finished  his  work,  and  descended 
to  his  lodge  :  "  You  had  better  go  to  the  door, 
Josselin  ;"  and  as  he  went,  Moliere  kept  looking 
after  him  till  he  reached  it.  It  was  no  sooner 
open,  than  he  perceived  Armande  laden  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  fresh  as  the  morning  itself.  From 
the  time  she  had  been  gone,  he  knew  she  could 
not  possibly  have  been  anywhere  but  to  Auteuil 
and  back,  for  she  must  have  made  good  haste 
(considering  the  time  necessary  to  collect  the  fruit 
and  flowers)  even  to  have  accomplished  the  double 
journey  in  that  time  ;  but  he  need  not  have  been 
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under  any  apprehension.  Armando  had  not  acted 
lor  three  nights,  and  was  by  far  too  finished  and 
consummate  a  coquette,  not  to  tantalize  Lauzun 
with  as  long  an  absence  as  possible ;  consequently, 
from  vanity  alone,  if,  alas  !  from  no  better  motive, 
she  was  neither  likely  to  seek  an  interview,  nor 
to  run  in  his  way. 

"  Ah  ?  chere  amie,"  cried  Moliere,  advancing 
to  meet  her,  and  disencumbering  her  of  some  of 
her  fragrant  burden,  "  how  kind — how  amiable  of 
you  to  go  all  the  way  to  La  Colombiere  this 
morning  to  get  fruit  and  flowers  for  my  friends. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  thanks.'* 

"  Your  friends,  indeed,  Monsieur  ;  you  over- 
rate my  amiability.  I  did  not  go  all  the  way  to 
Auteuil  at  this  early  hour,  to  get  fruit  for  your 
friends,"  said  Armande,  with  one  of  her  irresis- 
table  little  pouts. 

*'  No !  for  whom  then  did  you  go  ?  "  replied 
he,  trying  to  speak  gaily,  as  he  saw  she  was  in 
jest ;  but  an  almost  imperceptible  shade  of  sad- 
ness stealing  over  his  face  the  while. 

"  For  my  friend,  sir,  who  is  very  fond  of  figs,  so 
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fond,  that  if  I  were  Pomona,  I  should  be  jealous  ; 
and  Pierrot  told  me  last  week,  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  a  few  ripe  to  day,  at  the  very  earliest, 
but  certainly  not  before  ;  and  here  are  the  fruits 
of  Pierrot's  promises,"  added  she,  holding  up  a 
large  black  fig  covered  with  purple  bloom  before 
Moliere*s  mouth. 

"  Dear,  dear  Armande,"  cried  he,  covering  her 
hand  with  kisses,  "  you  are  a  thousand  times  too 
good." 

"  No,  not  too  good,  but  not  quite  as  bad  as  you 
sometimes  think  me." 

*•  Oh,  Armande,  can  I  believe  ?  " 

*'  Not  if  you  go  on  doubting,"  whispered  she, 
as  she  pointed  to  Josselin  and  La  Foret  in  the 
dining-room,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  hush  !  they  will 
hear  you." 

"  And  as  long  ago  as  last  week,  you  recollected 
my  liking  for  figs  ?  "  said  Moliere  in  a  low  voice, 
patting  and  kissing  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  much  longer  than  that,  don't  you  know 
petit  mari,  said  she,  in  a  caressing  tone,  as  she 
put  another  fig  into  his  mouth,  '*  that  ten  years  ago, 
you  loved  figs — and  me." 
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Here  La  Foret  passed  through  the  ante-room, 
and  muttered  as  she  passed  : 

"  It  seems  that  the  Devil  is  out  of  apples  as 
he  now  uses  figs.*' 

At  sight  of  the  old  woman,  Moliere  lingered  in 
the  ante-room  no  longer,  hut  passing  his  wife*s 
arm  through  his,  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

"  Will  Monsieur  use  the  service  of  jewelled 
sevre  his  Majesty  gave  him  ;  and  the  golden 
ecuelles  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  this  morning  ?  asked 
Josselin. 

Armande  sighed,  for  both,  had  been  christening 
presents  to  their  first  child,  and  the  poor  infant 
had  returned  to  Heaven  three  months  after. 

"  Yes,"  said  Moliere,  "  of  course  ;  for  I  am  to 
receive  an  officer  of  His  Majesty's  household  ; 
and,  therefore,  should  do  him  all  due  honour  ;  and 
mind — Josselin — when  that  young  English  gentle- 
man, Master  Singleton  comes,  that  you  don't 
show  him  in  here,  but  call  me  out."  Moliere 's 
motive  for  this,  was,  that  he  might  announce  to 
Rupert  the  good  news  of  his  appointment  in  pri- 
vate, and  give  him  time  to  don  his  oflicial 
costume,  before  he  presented  him  to  the  rest  of 
his  guests. 
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"  Apropos,"  said  Armande,  "  how  many  have 
you  to  breakfast?  for,  as  I  have  brought  the 
flowers,  I  may  as  well  put  a  bouquet  on  each 
napkin." 

"Let  me  see;  first,  there  is  the  hero  of  the 
feast,  young  Singleton  ;  or,  I  should  say,  His 
Majesty's  Gold-Spur-in- Waiting  ;  then  there  are 
Chapelle,  Boileau,  Despreaux,  Bernier — who  has 
just  returned  from  England — and  also  his  travel- 
ling companion,  the  Comte  de  Fouraille,  the 
Prince  de  Conde's  Premier  Gentilhomme,  Fieu- 
bet,  old  Courtin,  Rohault,  and  Malebranche,  I 
believe — but  the  two  latter  are  uncertain — and 
little  Baron,  of  course,  poor  child." 

"Why  on  earth,  mon  ami,  do  you  ask  that 
horrid,  stupid,  miserly  old  Courtin  ?  " 

"  Partly  chere  amie,  because,  in  spite  of  his 
millions,  the  poor  d — 1  cannot  afford  himself  a 
breakfast  at  home  ;  and,  partly,  because  he  is 
that  prince  of  oddities,  Fieubet's  pet  plastron,  who 
is  always  playing  off  some  of  his  extraoidinary 
practical  jokes  upon  him." 

"  The  latter,  is  the  only  good  reason,"  replied 
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Armande,  "  for  he  deserves  to  starve  in  the  midst 
of  his  gold." 

She  then  made  the  bouquets,  of  which  Rupert's 
was  the  most  choice,  and  oldCourtin's,  the  miser's^ 
the  least  so — if  bouquet  it  could  be  called — as  it 
only  consisted  of  a  piece  of  rue,  old  man,  and 
bramble,  tied  together  with  a  piece  of  long  grass. 
Her  task  completed,  Armande  went  and  changed 
her  dress  for  a  peignoir  of  fine  white  batiste,  with 
a  pattern  of  little  rose-buds  all  over  it ;  slippers  of 
pink  satin,  covered  with  muslin,  also  embroidered 
in  rose  buds,  with  rosettes  of  Valenciennes  lace 
and  pale  pink  ribbon  ;  a  little  cap  (one  of  those 
witcheries  of  lace  and  embroidery,  which  only 
Paris  can  produce)  completed  her  toilette  ;  and 
nothing  could  look  prettier  or  fresher  than  both 
she,  and  it.  When  she  returned  to  the  Salle  a 
manger,  she  cast  an  admiring  look  at  her  own 
reflection  in  the  glass.  As  she  arranged  some 
flowers  in  her  girdle,and  smiled  complacently  while 
she  did  so — "  How  do  you  like  my  dress  ?  "  asked 
she,  as  the  first  ring  came  to  the  door. 

"  Charming  !  "  said  Moliere ;  but  he  did  not 
smile— he  sighed? 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  first  arrival  was  Rupert.  Moliere  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  took  him  to  his  dressing 
room,  where  the  rich,  but  simple,  suit  of  forest 
green  velvet  was  spread  out,  so  as  to  display  it  to 
the  best  advantage, 

"  What  a  beautiful  dress !  "  exclaimed  Singleton, 
on  entering  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it." 

"  Is  it  for  one  of  your  new  characters  ?  " 

"  No  ;  for  one  of  His  Majesty's  creation  for 
his  Eperon  d'Or  ;  a  post  filled,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  royal  household,  by  a  Foreigner  ;  one  ^Master 
Rupert  Singleton." 
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Rupert  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  And 
when  Moliere  had  repeated  to  him  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  Louis  Quatorze  had  created  the 
office,  and  made  the  appointment,  and  ended  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  to  go  that  morning  to 
Versailles  to  kiss  hands,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
young  man's  gratitude  and  joyful  surprise,  but 
not  so  easy  to  describe  it ;  therefore  it  is  best  left 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  When  Rupert  had 
equipped  himself  in  his  new  costume,  it  became 
him  so  excessively,  that  his  first  wish  was,  that  his 
mother  and  his  good  friend,  Tom  Pepys,  could  see 
him  :  for  he  did  Lucy  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
his  improved  good  looks  would  not  have  increased 
her  affection  one  hair's  breadth  ;  however,  it  might 
have  augmented  her  pride  in  him,  and  he  wished 
the  day,  with  all  its  bright  hopes  and  glowing  plea- 
sures, over,  that  he  might  write  to  his  mother,  and 
to  the  humble,  but  zealous,  friend  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much. 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  Moliere,  as  he  looked  at  Rupert's 
perfect  beauty  and  manly  grace — that  grace  of 
strength  which  is  repose, — "  Were  I  like   him  ! 
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then  she  would  love  me  :  then  I  need  fear  no 
rivals !  "  and  again  he  sighed,  as  he  caught  the 
reflection  of  his  own  pale,  care-worn  face  in  the 
glass,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  young  Hyperian 
beside  him  ;  but  self  is  but  a  little  wave  in  the 
great  ocean  of  fine  natures,  and,  however  lashed, 
it  still  rolls  on  to  mingle  with  its  fellows  and  merge 
in  the  universal  tide  of  humanity's  unfathomable 
depths,  and  Moliere  had  made  his  young  protege 
too  happy,  not  to  be  happ}^  himself.  So  linking 
his  arm  in  Rupert's,  they  descended  together  to 
the  dining  room,  where  they  heard  a  babel  of 
voices,  for  all  the  guests  were  arrived  except 
Chapelle,  who,  having  supped  with  his  old  friend 
and  patroness,  Mademoiselle  Chouars,  two  nights 
before,  had  found  her  wine  so  excellent,  that, 
having  testified  his  approbation  of  it  rather  too 
profusely,  he  had  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
home,  and,  mistaking  a  cart  laden  with  timber, 
between  the  contending  lights  of  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  his  own  stairs,  had  given  it  a  severe  blow 
with  his  head,  and  received  a  black  eye  in  ex- 
change, which  confined  him  to  the  house  for  a 
day  or  two. 
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Moliere  introduced  Rupert,  by  his  official  title, 
to  all  his  friends,  and  having  received  and  ac- 
knowledged their  congratulations,  they  all  seated 
themselves  and  commenced  breakfast.  Male- 
branche  alone  seemed  undecided  where  to  place 
himself,  and  hovered  between  Armande  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Boileau  on  the  other. 

**  Allons  !  "  laughed  Moliere,  "  Ma  femme  n'est 
point  du  tout  moutonniere !  you  may  with  safety 
sit  beside  her." 

Every  one  was  still  laughing  at  this,  when 
Fieubet,  taking  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his  pocket, 
placed  them,  at  one  throw,  in  a  circular  form 
before  Malebranche — who  was  now  seated  next  to 
Armande — and  said, 

**  Ou,  voulez  vous  des  cartes?  " 

Every  one  roared  at  this  pun  en  action,  and 
Boileau  said  to  the  ratorian  philosopher  — 
"  apropos,  mon  cher  Malebranche,  when  are  we 
to  have  the  '  Search  after  Truth  ? ' " 

**  Oh  !  it  will  not  be  finished  these  ^ten  years,' 
replied  Malebranche,  "  so  you  see  I  shall  only 
exceed  the  golden  rule  by  one  year,  for  *  Nonum- 
que  prematur  in  annum,'  you  know,"  and  so  sa}'ing 
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he  dived  into  a  pate  de  foie  gras,  which  Josselin 
had  just  handed  to  him,  fishing  out  a  truffle  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  had  been  another  truth, 
which  he  had  for  the  first  time  discovered,  and 
was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  seizing. 

"  Ten  years  I  diantre  !  that  is  a  veiy  short  time 
to  finish  a  search  after  truth — I  have  been  thirty 
years  seeking  it,  and  have  not  found  it  yet,"  said 
Bernier  the  traveller. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  laughed  Despreaux,  '*it  was 
lurking  in  some  corner  of  that  Republic,  which 
you  so  generously  bestowed  upon  His  Majesty 
the  other  day." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Bernier,  innocently,  "  he 
asked  me  which  form  of  government  I  thought 
the  best,  and  I  told  him," 

When  the  universal  laugh  had  subsided,  which 
the  naivete  of  this  speech  occasioned,  Moliere 
said,  **  Well,  tell  me  what  you  think  of  England." 

'•  Why,  I  think  with  the  Due  de  Rohan,  that 
it  is  a  great  animal  that  will  never  die  till  it  com- 
mits suicide*,  but  I   also  think  I  can  prophecy, 

♦  It  is  tobefearedthatthesuicidal  operation  has  commencec], 
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that  suffering  from  an  indigestion  of  wealth  and 
arrogance,  it  will  commit  suicide  before  the  year 
nineteen  hundred." 

"  I,"  said  the  Comte  de  Fouraille — with  an  air 
of  mock  solemnity,  and  a  look  half  modest,  half 
conceited,  ''  have  not,  like  my  friend  Bernier, 
studied  that  country  statistically  ;  but,"  added  he, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  "  its  beau  del ! 
fired  my  poetic  vein,  and  I  wrote  an  epic  upon  itj 
which,  with  permission,  I  will  read  to  you." 

for  the  dreadful  pauperism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  harden- 
ing and  corrupting  luxury  on  the  other,  is  fast  eating  into 
the  very  vitals  of  the  country  ;  and  every  day  the  poison  cir- 
culates more  perceptibly,  without  anyantidote  being  found  for 
it.  But  the  source  of  this  public  evil  is  in  the  private  and 
home  influences,  which  for  the  most  part  are  shallow,  igno- 
rant, sordid,  and  selfish.  A  few  more  Cornehas  in  England 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  produce  a  few  more  Gracchi, 
but  as  the  supply  of  a  tiling  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  it,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  that  the  pre- 
sent age  could  produce  great  men,  for  its  two  and  only 
ruling  passions  being  tiy-to-get-on-ativeness,  or  self  ag- 
grandisement and  Mammon  worship,  it  is  not  of  course 
merit  that  advances  any  one,  but  "  casus  plerumque  ridicu- 
lus  multas  elevavit,"  and  sometimes  the  more  ridiculous  the 
chance  the  better;  but  truckling,  not  talent,  is  the  test  of 
cleverness  now-a-days. 
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Every  one  looked  frightened. 

"Madame,  et  Messieurs,  don't  be  alarmed,'* 
said  the  Comte,  "  it  is  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  brevity  ! 
Self  praise  is  offensive,  but  still,  I  defy  even  you. 
Monsieur Boileau,  to  produce  anything  more  terse, 
and  to  the  point;  or  you,  Pere  Malebranche, 
anything  more  true  ;  and  yet  I  believe  the  one  to 
be  so  inimitable  a  poet,  and  the  other  so  profound 
a  philosopher,  that  I  shall  venture,  without  any 
fear  of  concui'rence,  du  Metier,  to  submit  it  to 
your  generous  approbation.  Hem  !  ahem  !  " 
added  he,  clearing  his  voice,  and  unfolding  an 
enormous  roll  of  paper,  which  he  held  out  with 
both  hands  at  some  distance  before  him,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"The  Argument. 

"With  regard  to  Spring,  the  charm  of  this  season 
is  alone  known  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
While  then  the  Greeks  have  taught  the  poets  of 
all  ages  to  sing  the  beauties  of  the  spring,  the 
dense  fogs,  the  howling  winds,  the  ceaseless  rains 
— falling  continually  upon  the  devoted  heads  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have  taught 
them  to  dispense  with  that  delightful  season,  or 
only  to  seek  it  in  the  aforesaid  Greek  poets ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  these  atmospheric  variations 
have  inspired  me,  the  very  humblest  of  Gallic 
bards,  at  once  to  immortalise  the  English  spring, 
and  to  enrich  the  literature  of  my  own  country, 
by  this  nonpareil 

Epic. 
Chant  Premier,  et  Dernier!* 

De  la  pluie,  et  du  vent, 
Du  vent,  et  de  la  pluie. 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  Comte,  modestly 
lowering  his  eyes,  "  to  insist  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  versification  ;  but  you  will  allow  Madame  et 
Messieurs,  that  the  most  cavilling  critic  that  ever 
snarled,  and  growled,  the  changes  on  the  dog's 
letter  R,  could  not  find  one  word  to  curtail." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Boileau,  taking  the 
paper  out  of  Monsieur  de  Fouraille's  hand,  when 
they  had  all  ceased  laughing,   "  it  is  always  ad- 
*  Canto  first  and  last. 
Rain  and  wind, 
Wind  and  rain. 
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visable  to  gag  a  young  author,  with  the  omni- 
potent We  of  criticism  ;  therefore,  ^je  opine,  that 
the  new  Epic  by  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Fouraille, 
Premier  Gentilhomme  de  Monseigneur  S.  A.  S. 
Le  Prince  de  Conde,  otherwise  possessing  the 
merit  of  being  admirably  true  to  nature,  is  too 
long  by  one  half,  as  everything  was  comprehended, 
and  expressed  in  the  first  line — 

"  '  De  la  pluie,  et  du  vent.'  " 

"  Remorseless  wretch  !  "  laughed  Monsieur  de 
Fouraille,  as  he  held  up  a  glass  of  Chambertin, 
and  challenged  Boileau,  "  here  is  something  that 
will  defy  your  criticism." 

*'  I  think,"  said  Moliere,  as  Boileau  was 
about  to  fill  his  glass,  in  order  to  pledge  the 
Comte  ;  "  this  is  a  wine  you  will  like  better,  I  took 
half  a  piece*  of  it  with  the  Due  D'Antin  the  other 
day." 

*'  Ah !"  cried  Boileau,  making  his  tongue  re- 
sound against  the  palate  of  his    mouth,  when  he 

*  What  in  England  -would  be  called  a  pipe  of  wine,  is  in 
France  called  a  piece. 
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had  drunk  it,  and  repeating  those  complimentary 
lines  of  La  Fontaine's  to  Moliere — 

"  C'est  line  piece  de  Moliere, 
Get  ecrivain  par  sa  mainiSre 
Charme  a  present  toute  la  cour." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  the  trade,"  laughed 
Moliere.  *'  Authors  are  such  barefaced  mutual 
flatterers  ;  they  are  all  Jodelets  on  that  score. 
The  you  shall  be  Horace,  and  Tibullis  /,  never 
ceases." 

"  My  dear  Poquelin  you  forget,"  said  Boileau, 
re-quoting  from  La  Fontaine's  panegyric — 

''  '  Nous  avons  change  de  methode. 
Jodelet — N'est  plus  a  la  mode, 
Et  maintenant  il  ne  faut  pas 
Quitter  la  Nature  d'un  pas.' " 

Here  old  Courtin,  the  miser,  was  seized  with 
such  a  fit  of  coughing,  from  having  swallowed  the 
bone  of  a  lamprey,  that  he  ran  great  risk  of  dying 
a  royal  death,  which  might  have  furnished  an  epi- 
gram for  his  epitaph. 

"  I  fear  mon  pauvre  Monsieur  Courtin,"  said 
Moliere,  as  soon  as  Josselin,  by  dint  of  thumping 
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the  old  man's  back  (which  he  did  con  amore) 
had  reduced  him  to  silence — "  that  the  Comte  de 
Fourailles,  torrents  of  rain,  and  hurricanes  of 
wind,  have  given  you  a  terrible  cold  ?" 

"  Bah!"  cried  Fieubet,  before  the  old  man 
could  answer  (for  he  was  telling  Josselin  not  to 
strike  so  hard,  or  he  would  tear  his  old  threadbare 
brown  serge  coat)  !  "  Bah,  it  is  only  that  good 
things  are  such  strangers  in  his  mouth,  that  they 
don't  know  the  way  down  his  throat." 

"  No,  no ;  but  Monsieur  Moliere  is  right," 
wheezed  the  old  man,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  a 
blue  and  white  checked  cotton  handkerchief.  "  I 
have  a  very  bad  cold,  all  occasioned  by  one  of  the 
diableries  of  ^e  mauvais  drole  de  Fieubet." 

"  Par  example!  "  said  Fieubet,  "  the  company 
shall  be  judge  if  I  was  not  perfectly  in  the  right, 
and  did  my  best,  late  in  the  day  as  it  is,  or  rather 
late  in  the  night  as  it  was,  to  instil  into  you  some 
practical  lessons  of  justice  and  morality;  you  must 
know  Madame  et  Messieurs." 

"  No,  no,  there  is  no  use  in  plaguing  the  com- 
pany with  all  your  devilries ;  they  know  very  well 
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what  you  are  capable  of  in  the  way  of  every  sort 
of  wickedness,"  interrupted  Courtin,  putting  out 
his  skinny,  withered  hand,  to  try  and  stop 
Fieubet's  mouth  ;  but  that  was  not  so  easy,  for 
the  other  continued  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Now  you  shall  decide,  my  dear  Madame 
Moliere,  if  I  was  not  quite  right  ?  there  is  a  poor 
widow  Gassin,  who  is  even  poorer,  without  being 
half  so  handsome,  as  the  widow  Scarron,  and 
therefore  ten  times  more  to  be  pitied,  for  beauty 
is  a  trump  that  may  always  win  the  game  at  last, 
so  passe  encore  pour  la  veuve  Scarron  ;  but  my 
poor  Gassin,  who  is  of  an  irreproachable  ugliness, 
and  has  all  the  virtues  thick  as  the  hieroglyphics 
on  Cleopatra's  needle,  tattooed  in  wrinkles  on  her 
face,  has,  thanks  to  her  own,  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining any  body  else's  countenance ;  so  I,  who 
(though  I  did  not  graduate  at  the  Sorbonne),  am 
rather  an  amateur  of  monsters,  have  long  been  un- 
dergoing a  course  of  Gassin  ;  but  alas !  in  the 
long  run,  I  found  how  inefficient  I  was,  solo,  to 
get  her  out  of  her  difficulties  ;  for  like  all  poor 
devils  afflicted  with  an  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
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the  contraction  of  my  chest  is  chronic.  Therefore 
I  said  to  myself,  Fieubet,  mon  ami,  don't  rest 
satisfied  mth  sending  paving  stones  to  the  Infernal 
regions  ;  good  intentions  won't  save  La  Gassin's 
furniture  from  being  seized,  if  she  cannot  make 
up  five  hundred  crowns,  to  pay  that  old  debt  of 
her  husband's  by  next  Thursday,  que  faire  ? 
when  lo !  like  one  of  those  little  wizen  infernal 
angels,  which  hover  about  Cimiline's  sketches  of 
Purgatory — the  amiable  countenance  of  our  friend 
Monsieur  Adolphe  Courtin  there,  rose  up 
before  my  mental  vision.  *Poor  gentleman  !'  said  I, 
^  there  he  is,  in  his  miserable  attic  and  narrow  bed, 
(both  far  too  small  for  him  and  his  immense, 
wealth),  suffering  from  that  terrible  complaint 
plethora  of  the  chest ;  would  it  not  be  a  charity, 
and  much  conduce  to  his  soul's  health,  to  go  and 
bleed  him  a  little — it  would.'  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  I  decided  on  this  prescription,  than  I 
rose  (for  it  was  then  two  in  the  morning)  to  carry 
it  into  effect ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  went  to  the 
Rue  Croquemort,  and  climbed  to  the  eaves  of  No. 
40,  where  I  knocked  vigorously  at  that  good  Mon- 
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sieur  Courtin's  door,  who  responded  to  my  amia- 
ble visit  by  a  furious  cry  of  "  Thieves!"  I 
observed  to  him,  that  it  was  both  ungrateful  and 
uncourteous,  to  designate  a  friend,  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  leaving  his  bed  to  come  and  see 
him,  by  such  an  appellation  ;  yet,  with  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  human  nature  ! 
beneath  even  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  he 
still  more  impolitely  vociferated  : — 

**  *  Get  out  of  your  bed,  indeed,  to  come  and  see 
me  !  I  doubt  that.  Like  the  Seine,  you  never  leave 
your  bed,  without  working  mischief.' 

"  But  meekly  turning  my  other  cheek  to  the 
door  to  receive  any  further  civilities  M.  Courtin 
might  choose  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  spent  full  half 
an  hour  in  imploring  him  (but  in  vain)  to  open 
the  door  and  let  me  in.     At  length  I  said, — 

"  'What  I  have  to  propose  to  you,  M.  Courtin, 
is  so  much  to  your  advantage,  that,  rather  than 
you  should  not  hear  it,  I  will  give  you  a  Louis  if 
you  will  let  me  in.' 

''  Bien  sur  ?"  said  he. 

** '  Parole  d'honneur,'  replied  I ;  whereupon  he 
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got  up,  unlocked  the  door,  and  cautiously  put  out 
his  hand  to  receive  the  money,  which  I  had  placed 
within  it ;  having  struck  a  light  and  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  Louis  was  a  good  one,  he  then 
re-opened  the  door  to  admit  me,  whereupon  (for 
you  know  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  and  you  are 
aware  how  I  love  my  Courtin  !  and  as  he  had 
placed  himself  in  a  state  of  siege  my  proceeding 
wasdoubly  admissible),  I  cried  out,  *0h!  how  un- 
fortunate, I  have  dropped  a  Louis  in  your  entry.' 
I  knew  this  bait  could  not  fail,  so  out  he  rushed, 
en,  or  rather  sans  chemise  as  he  was,  to  look  for 
it,  and  in  I  darted  and  double  locked  the  door 
upon  him.  He  howled,  he  cried,  he  implored  me 
to  let  him  in  :  I  did  not  meanly  retaliate  and  call 
him  a  thief,  but  I  remained  deaf  and  dignified,  as 
those  who  have  the  power  in  their  own  hand  gene- 
rally do,  to  the  voice  of  pity  or  entreaty. — My 
Courtin,  my  Adolphe  !  then  resorted  to  tender 
reproach.  *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Monsieur 
Fieubet,  open  the  door — I  shall  get  my  death  of 
cold!  remember  I  have  nothincr  on.'  *  So  you 
came  into   the  world,   and   so  you  are  all   ready 

VOL.    II.  I 
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equipped  for  going  out  of  it,'  said  I,  doing  a  little 
bit  of  Bourdaloue,  as  I  gathered  my  own  cloak 
about  me. 

"  '  Ah !  Fieubet,  how  can  you  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  leave  me  shivering  here,  when  1,  against  my 
will,  so  kindly  yielded  to  your  entreaties.' 

*'  *0h  !  now  you  speak  so  reasonabl}',  I  am  quite 
ready,  my  dear  friend,  to  open  the  door  to  you, 
on  the  same  terms  that  you  did  to  me  ;  give  me 
back  my  Louis,  and  you  may  return  to  bed  as  soon 
as  you  please.* 

"  Now,  Madame,  et  Messieurs,  I  appeal  to  you, 
could  any  proposition  be  fairer  ?  and  was  it  my 
fault  if,  instead  of  acceding  to  it,  ge  bon  Monsieur 
CourtiUf  preferred,  for  half  an  hour  longer,  wooing 
a  catarrh,  to  returning  me  my  money  ?  Such  how- 
ever, was  actually  the  case,  till,  at  nearl}^  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour,  when  the  day  was  beginning 
to  dawn,  and  he  recollected  that  I  was  locked  in, 
tete-a-tete  with  the  object  of  his  idolatry — his 
coffer ! — he  thought  fit  to  capitulate  ;  and  I,  in  my 
turn,  putting  out  my  hand  cautiously,  and  making 
sure   of  my  Louis,  re-admitted  him ;  but  would 
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you  believe  it?  although  I  then  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lending  the  widow  Gassin  five  hundred 
crowns,  for  which  I  offered  to  be  security,  and  to 
pay  him  moreover  the  most  usurious  interest,  he 
returned  to  bed  with  his  teeth  chattering,  and 
said  he  would  sooner  lend  his  money  to  the  d — 1 
than  to  me,  which  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
was  just,  seeing  that  it  is  from  that  power  he 
derives,  and  by  it,  that  he  retains  his  wealth — but 
mind  you,  Maitre  Courtin,  I  always  bide  my  time  ; 
I  have  not  yet  done  with  you,  and  as  you  would 
not  pay  me  those  five  hundred  crowns,  I'll  watch 
my  opportunity  to  pay  them  to  you." 

*' Heaven  protect  me !  my  good  Monsieur  Moliere, 
he  is  quite  capable  of  robbing  me,"  said  Courtin, 
trembling,  while  every  one  else  could  scarcely 
restrain  their  laughter,  and  Josselin  had  to  cram  a 
napkin  into  his  mouth  to  prevent  his  from  burst- 
ing forth,  which  Fieubet  observing,  tossed  him  a 
six-livre  piece,  saying — 

"  There,  Josselin,  mon  ami  ;  Monsieur  Courtin 
has  begged  of  me  to  give  you  that,  as  you  v/ill 
certainly   burst  your   coat  laughing  at  him,  and 
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will  have  to  get  it  mended,  and  he  is  much  too 
generous  to  let  you  be  at  any  such  expense  on 
his  account." 

"  No,  no,  fear  nothing  Monsieur  Courtin,"  said 
Moliere,  laughing,  as  he  drew  out  his  purse,  and 
laid  five  Louis  upon  the  table,  "  youknowyou  are 
coming  out  to  La  Colombiere  to-morrow  night, 
with  Chapelle,  Despreaux,  and  Fieubet,  to  sup 
with  me ;  and,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  have 
no  incitement  to  rob  you,  here  are  five  Louis  to 
begin  a  collection  for  his  protegee,  the  Widow 
Gassin," 

"  Bravo  !  Poquelin,"  cried  all  his  guests,  im- 
mediately adding  their  five  Louis  to  his.  Rupert 
wished  to  give  more — so  grateful  was  he  for  his 
own  good  fortune — but  he  felt  it  would  look  like 
ostentation  to  exceed  the  others ;  and,  conse- 
quently, be  bad  taste,  till  he  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing expedient  ;  after  having  put  down  his  own 
five  Louis,  he  handed  Moliere  five  more,  saying  : 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  give  you  these  on  my 
mother's  account,  whom,  I  know,  will  be  too  glad 
to  join  in  your  charitable  undertaking," 
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"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  young  friend,  to  you 
and  to  your  mother,"  said  Moliere,  adding  them 
to  the  heap. 

"  Pardon ;  Monsieur,"  bowed  Jcsselin,  ad- 
vancing from  the  side-table,  and  offering  his 
master  the  six-livre  piece  which  Fieubet  had  just 
given  him,  **  but  if  it  is  not  taking  too  great  a 
liberty,  perhaps  Monsieur  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  add  this  trifle  to  the  rest  ?  " 

^^With  pleasure,  Josselin,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely.'* 

"  And  so  do  I,  my  good  Josselin,  for  I  look 
upon  your  conduct  as  the  more  handsome,  con- 
sidering the  widow  is  so  ugly  ;  *  but  it  seems  to 

*  K  this  appears  to  be  a  large  sum,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  given,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  an  actors  house  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  not  in  a  Court  of  the  nineteenth  ! 
Moreover,  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  any  modem 
cavillers  is,  that  it  actually  took  place  as  above  described. 
It  certainly  would  neither  be  natural  nor  vraisemhlalle,  in 
the  present  age,  whose  only  standard  of  greatness  (?)  is  to 
get  money,  and  whose  only  criterion  of  virtue  is  to  keep 
it ;  and  as  the  standard  is  certainly  a  low  one,  perhaps  it 
argues  that  peculiar  species  of  "  meekness  "  which  we  are 
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me,  we  have  been  very  remiss,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Courtin/'  added  liis  relentless  tormentor,  "  con- 
sidering that  you  are  the  cause,  though  not  the 
object  of  this  charity  ;  nay,  almost  unpardonable 
I  should  say,  in  putting  dov^n  our  quota  before 
you  have  given  yours  ;  however,  to  atone  for  the 
oversight,  you  can  give  double!  if  you  please, 
and  that  will  be  equivalent  to  having  given  first." 

"  Eh  bien,''  said  Courtin,  with  a  cunning 
twinkle  of  his  small  cold  grey  eyes,  as  if  he 
thought  that  he  was  now  cleverly  turning  the 
tables  upon  Fieubet ;  "  you  said  I  sent  that  six 
livre  piece  to  Josselin,  and  as  he  has  just  given 
it  to  Poquelin,  that  is  my  contribution,  ha !  ha  ! 
ha !  "  concluded  the  old  wretch,  rubbing  his 
skinny  hands. 

Disgusted  as  every  body  was,  at  this  display  of 
his  ruling  passion,  yet,  as  it  was  in  her  own  house, 
Armande  did  not  like  him  to  be  too  much  badgered; 


told,  "  shall  inherit  tlie  earth ;"  it  must  be  so,  as  St. 
Augustin  expressly  says,  "  Poverty  is  the  way  to  Heaven, 
the  mistress  of  philosophy,  and  the  mother  of  religion." 
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SO  to  prevent  Courtin  any  longer  being  the  point  de 
mire,  she  said  to  her  husband,  again  taking  out 
her  purse,  and  rolling  him  over  three  more  Louis  : 

"  Mon  ami,  Monsieur  Chapelle,  is  not  here  ; 
but  I*m  sure  I  may  go  as  far  as  three  Louis  for 
him,  and  if,  after  all,  he  should  demur,  why  it  is 
only  a  whisk,  or  a  Berthe,  or  a  Drageoir,  the  less, 
for  my  wardrobe." 

"  Merci  chere  bonne  /  "  said  Moliere,  looking  a 
whole  drama  of  love,  devotion,  and  admiration  at 
her.  "  I'm  sure  Chapelle  will  be  as  grateful  to 
you  as  I  am,  for  thinking  of  him;  at  all  events,  it 
is  much  better,  that  his  three  Louis  should  go  to 
the  widow,  than  to  the  wine." 

"  Truly,  my  dear  Poquelin,  you  would  say  so,'' 
said  Malebranche,  "  if  you  could  have  witnessed 
the  ridiculous  scene  that  I  did,  the  other  night." 

Despreaux  felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and 
would  have  given  the  best  stanza  he  ever  wrote, 
to  have  ascertained  whether  Malebranche  was 
becoming  personal,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
he  was  an  habitue  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Sagesse ! 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"    said   Moliere,  "  for  poor 
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Chapelle  has  furnished  France  with  more  comic 
scenes  than" 

"  Even  Moliere,"  interrupted  Boileau. 

"Than  even  Moliere,  as  you  truly  say,"  re- 
echoed their  host ;  "  but  where,  mon  pere^  was 
this  scene  that  you  saw  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Malebranche,  "  the  other  evening, 
as  I  was  coming  from  the  Oratory,  I  recollected 
that  it  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  been  to  see  poor 
old  Mademoiselle  Chouars,  so,  as  I  was  passing 
near  her  Hotel,  I  thought  I  would  call.  I  found 
her  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  sofa  with  Sardana- 
palus,  her  large  white  Persian  cat,  whose  great- 
great-great-great-grandmother,  she  always  informs 
one,  was  the  favourite  feline  Sultana  of  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu;  and  Chapelle  on  the  other;  it 
seems  that  Sardanapalus  had  been  ill,  or,  at  least, 
had  evinced  an  indifference  to  chicken  and  a 
positive  aversion  to  milk  ;  and  his  mistress  was  dis- 
cussing the  probability  of  your  being  offended  instead 
of  flattered !  as  you  ought  to  be,  Rohault,  at  her 
sending  for  you  to  feel  the  Sybarite  grimalkin's 
paw,  and  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  his  tongue ; 
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when  Chapelle  said  (it  shows  the  bad  company 
he  keeps)  parenthesised  Boileau,  glancing  at 
Moliere — '  that  the  most  skillful  physician  in  the 
world  was  only  an  ignoramus.'  *  Recollect,'  said 
he,  rising  with  his  subject,  *  how  Pindar,  a  genius 
that  otherwise  might  have  lived  for  ever,  fell  a 
victim  to  their  quackery  ! '  " 

** '  Ah  !  9'est  vrai !  et  9ela  pourait  arriver  a  Sar- 
danapale  !  '  shrieked  Madelle  Chouars,  clasping 
her  darling  in  her  arms ;  such  was  the  touching 
scene  I  interrupted.  You  know  the  poor  Chouars 
is  Yerj  jprecieuse ;  so  directly  I  arrived,  after  she 
had  made  tender  inquiries  respecting  the  progress 
of  my  Search  after  Truth  ;  she  then  begged  me  to 
explain  to  her  the  problem  Des  Cartes  had  solved, 
when  he  was  in  the  garrison  at  Breda.  I  endea- 
voured to  do  so.  She  next  had  actually  the 
modesty  to  ask  me  to  give  her  a  resume  of  his 
*Methodo  recte,  regendarrationes;'  que  9a!  So  my 
patience  and  my  philosophy  being  both  exhausted, 
I  hinted  to  her  that  his  declination  of  magnetic 
attraction,  would  be  much  more  in  her  way,  as 
most  vestals  of  fifty-six  make  admirable  practical 
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illustrations  of  that  fact.  Luckily  for  me,  supper 
was  announced,  she  pressed  me  to  stay.  I  ac- 
cepted. You  may  be  sure  that  during  the  repast, 
the  Burgundy  was  not  spared,  and  Chapelle  was 
retrograding  fast  to  Boeotia;  the  horrible  mis- 
management of  Pindar  by  the  attic  charlatans,  as 
he  called  them,  again  became  his  theme,  till  he 
himself  inflamed  into  a  Chapelle^ardante !  for  the 
remains  of  the  great  lyric  poet. 

"  *  Only  imagine,  ma  chere  demoiselle,''  said  he, 
rising  hastily  from  table,  and  wringing  his  hands, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  '  the 
wretches !  poisoning  him,  killing  him  piecemeal, 
with  their  infernal  drugs,  that  were  not  only  not 
suitable,  but  positively  diametrically  opposite  to 
his  disease  ;  and  then,'  continued  he,  seizing 
Madelle  Chouar's  scarf  to  dry  his  eyes  with,  and 
nearly  strangling  her  as  he  did  so,  while  he  sobbed 
himself  into  a  perfect  convulsion,  *  fancy,  I  say, 
fancy,  if  you  can,  and  if  the  thing  is  not  too,  too, 
too  horrible  !  such  a  man !  dying  by  inches  ;  such 
alight  diminishing  by  lamp  fulls!  and  finally  going 
out  in   the    theatre   at    Athens.     Oh  !    oh !    oh ! 
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Pindar  I  Pindar !  never  shall  we  see  your  like 
again  ;  and  murdered  by  those  rascally  doctors,' 
howled  Chapelle,  while  poor  Mademoiselle  Chou- 
ars  cried  from  the  pain  of  her  strangulation,  and 
the  fright  of  seeing  Chapelle  in  such  a  state,  and 
I  laughed,  till  I  cried.  To  complete  the  scene, 
Nanon,  Mademoiselle  Chouars'  maid,  hearing  such 
terrible  yells,  had  rushed  into  the  room,  in  time  to 
hear  Chapelle's  graphic,  and  heart-rending  de- 
scription of  the  mortal  agonies  of  Pindar  ! 

**  *  Eh  !  the  poor  dear  gentleman  !  '  said  the 
tender-hearted  Nanon,  bursting  into  sympathetic 
tears,  and  seeing  that  I  was  the  only  one  not  too 
much  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  to  give  a  coherent 
answer,  she  asked — 

"  *  Has  he  been  long  dead  ? ' 
"  *  Only  three  thousand  years,*  or  thereabouts, 
my  good  girl ;  and  now,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see 
your  mistress  strangled,  you  had  better  send  for  a 

*  It  was  this  ridiculous  scene  of  Chapelle's  uncontrollable 
grief  for  the  death  of  Pindar,  after  supper  one  night,  at 
Mademoiselle  Chouars,  that  gave  rise  to  M.  Carmontelle's 
charming  Proverbe,  called  "Les  Pleureurs  d'Homere." 
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chair,  and    have    Monsieur     Chapelle    conveyed 
home.'" 

Malebranche  had  so  graphically  acted  this  scene, 
that  every  one  v^^as  convulsed  v^^ith  laughter,  as 
they  could  so  perfectly  represent  Chapelle's  gestures 
and  appearance,  except  Rupert,  who  laughed  quite 
enough  at  the  absurdity  of  the  story.  While  they 
were  still  laughing,  Josselin  returned  to  the  room, 
and  announced. 

That  one  of  his  Majesty's  carriages  was  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or  to  Ver- 
sailles. 

For  Moliere  had  omitted  nothing  that  could  do 
his  young  friend  honour.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  party  to  break  up,  the  most  of  whom,  were 
to  meet  again  at  Auteuil  on  the  following  evening. 
In  taking  leave,  Rupert  came  under  the  influence 
of  Armande's  fascination,  as  with  graceful  cordi- 
ality she  offered  him  her  hand,  and  assured  him, 
in  her  peculiarly  sweet  voice,  every  inflection  of 
which  seemed  not  only  to  have  the  honey,  but  also 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  that  she  fully  participated 
in  all  her  husband's  good  wishes  for  his  success 
in  their  native,  and  his  adopted  country. 
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*' Ah  !  madame,"  said  he,  as  he  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  "  for  you  to  wish  me  success  is  to  en- 
sure it ;  like  that  golden  oracle  at  Thebes,  which 
upon  the  rare  occasions  it  could  be  got  to  speak, 
poured  forth  such  celestial  harmony,  that  the  fates 
were  compelled  to  grant  whatever  it  deigned  to 
ask." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Rupert  had  been  about  a  month  in  the  house- 
hold of  Louis  Quatorze,  who  was  well  satisfied 
with  his  savoir  faire  tact,  and  agreeable  deport- 
ment, but  would  have  been  quite  as  well  pleased 
(notwithstanding  that  he  was  in  love  with  Lucy 
Hawthorne,  and  she  with  him,  and  so  far  disposed 
of,)  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  handsome;  for  ex- 
tensive as  the  Grand  Monarque's  experience  was  in 
the  grande  passion^  it  was  more  extensive  than 
profound,  or  he  would  have  known  that  one  real 
love  leaves  no  room  for  any  other,  even  though 
Venus  and  the  Graces,  were  to  become  can- 
didates for  the  very  smallest  corner  of  a  heart  so 
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pre-occupied.  However,  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  it  was  so  arranged  that  in  all  the  Royal 
progresses  to,  and  from,  Fontainebleau,  Chambord, 
Compeigne,  and  elsewhere,  the  Gold  Spur,  instead 
of  riding  at  the  side  of  his  Majesty's  carriage, 
which  was  always  occupied  with  the  reigning 
favourite,  should  ride  on  in  advance  of  all  the 
guards  and  outriders,  to  clear  the  way,  returning 
from  time  to  time,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
roads,  which  although  one  boasted  a  sign-post, 
bearing  the  grandiloquent  announcement  Q^  To 
Spain,  another  Q^  To  Italy,  a  third  {)^  To 
Russia,  and  a  fourth  (J^  To  Germany,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  were  nevertheless  none  of  the  safest,  or 
in  the  best  repair.  Rupert,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  had  on  the  very  day  of  his  inauguration, 
written  to  his  mother  and  Tom  Pepys ;  he  had  also 
written  a  volume  to  Lucy,  telling  her  to  hope  and 
to  keep  up  her  spirits,  as  he  was  now  on  the  road  to 
fortune,  and  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not 
come  safe  into  port,  and  anchor  at  last  in  the  haven 
of  her  love.  Fearing  to  distress  her,  he  did  not 
again  avail  himself  of  the  pass  key  into  the  garden. 
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but  went  to  Martial's,  and  buying  a  dozen  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  fragrant  peau  d'Espagne  gloves, 
he  placed  his  packet  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
repairing  to  the  Golden  Porringer  sufficiently  late 
in  the  evening  for  Lucy  to  have  retired  to  her 
room,  he  bought  a  camelot  cloak,  and  a  plain 
high-crowned  felt  hat,  like  those  worn  by  ap- 
prentices and  the  hourgeoiseie  and,  so  equipped, 
he  boldly  asked  for  Madame  Hawthorne's 
Femme  de  Chamhre^  and  when  Winifred  made 
her  appearance,  and  he  with  his  hat  much  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  put  the  glove  box  into  her  hands, 
merely  saying — 

"  Pour  Mademoiselle;  du  Magazin  Martial" 
So  far  was  the  worthy  damsel  from  recognizing 
her  prime  favourite  Master  Singleton,  that  she 
rated  him  soundly  in  her  best  bad  French,  for 
bringing  parcels  at  that  time  of  night,  and  not 
having  sent  it  before.  Rupert  said,  he  was  very 
sorry,  and  meanly  laid  all  the  fault  at  his  Master 
Martial's  door,  who,  poor  dear  man.  Heaven  knows 
was  not  in  the  least  to  blame  ;  but  so  goes  the 
world;  and  if  blame  always  fell  where  blame  was 
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due,  why  there  would  not  be  saddles  enough  to 
saddle  all  the  right  horses  ;  and  the  poor  delin- 
quents would  have  to  perform  many  an  equestrian 
feat  a  la  Mazeppa. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp,  September  morning,  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  the  great  court  at  Ver- 
sailles was  gorgeous  with  gilt  coaches,  ro3^al]y 
caparisoned  horses,  beautiful  women,  graceful 
pages,  and  magnificent  courtiers,  among  whom 
Rupert  Singleton,  mounted  on  Zara,  was  neither 
the  least  handsome,  the  least  graceful,  nor  the 
least  magnificent ;  as,  besides  the  snow-white 
plumes  of  his  hat,  a  costly  diamond  loop  and 
button  (the  first  earnest  of  the  king's  favour), 
now  sparkled  in  it ;  while  Zara's  saddle  cloth  was 
of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  fieurs  de 
lySf  and  the  royal  arms  of  France  at  each  corner, 
purple  and  gold  being  the  colours  of  I.ouis 
Quatorze ;  even  the  royal  tent  in  battle  w^as 
composed  of  alternate  broad  stripes  of  gold  tissue, 
and  purple  velvet ;  at  least,  such  was  the  exterior 
coverings  always  laid  over  the  canvas,  that  none 
of  the  "  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war'* 
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might  be  omitted,  when  the  king  in  person  did 
battle.  Zara's  bridle,  which  was  covered  with 
purple  velvet,  was  also  studded  with  Jleurs-de-lys 
of  pure  gold,  as  were  her  snaffle  and  martingale, 
while  on  her  forehead  fell,  like  the  medallions  of 
a  Bayadere,  innumerable  flat  Jleurs-de-lys ,  and 
royal  crowns,  of  the  same  precious  metal;  and 
if  women  are  fond  of  dress,  so  decidedly  are 
horses,  especially  those  of  Arabia  and  Andalusia, 
for  no  young  beauty,  adorned  for  difesta,  evinces, 
whatever  she  may  feel,  half  so  much  vanity  as 
those  noble  animals  when  richly  caparisoned ; 
nor  did  Zara  belie  her  race  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  for  as  she  pawed  the  earth,  with  her  deli- 
cate right  foot,  distended  her  proud  nostrils,  to 
sniff  the  morning  air,  and  turned  her  beautifully 
curved  neck,  and  small,  fine  head,  gracefully  on 
one  side,  she  looked  as  finished  a  coquette  as  any 
in  Paris,  ay,  or  even  at  Versailles,  though 
Athanais  de  Montespan,  like  the  sun,  shone  out 
with  all  her  radiance  on  that  day. 

The  occasion  of  the   present   assemblage    was 
that  Louis  was  about  to  repair  to  Petit  Bourg, 
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the  Chateau  of  his  Surmtendant  des  Batimens,  the 
Due  d'Aiitin,  that  inveterate  courtier,  \\'ho  not 
only  gave  fetes  to  his  royal  master  little  less 
regal  than  those  of  Versailles,  but  once  nearly 
lost  his  life  through  a  piece  of  practical  flatter}', 
which  did  not  however  correct  him  ;  it  was  this  : 
on  one  occasion  that  his  Majesty  had  honoured 
him  with  a  visit,  he  had  had  very  unsightly 
wedges  put  between  the  socles  of  a  whole  gallery 
of  statues,  knowing  very  well  that  the  King 
would  find  fault  with  them,  which  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  exclaiming  in  a  paroxysm 
of  mock  admiration,  that  Louis  understood 
everything,  which  did  not  fail  to  fall  out  as  he 
had  planned  ;  but  in  his  garden  was  the  statue  of 
a  Flora,  which  he  said  he  would  not  unwedge 
for  any  one.  The  King  having  heard  this,  and 
delighting  in  tormenting  him,  and  putting  his 
ridiculous  flattery  to  the  test,  cried  out,  as  he 
passed  it — 

"  What  a  pity  that  that  beautiful  statue  should 
be  marred  by  that  abominable  wedge." 

He    had  no    sooner   uttered   the  words,  than 
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Monsieur  d'Antin  rushed  to  the  pedestal,  pulled 
the  wedge  from  under  it,  and  down  fell  the  statue, 
nearly  crushing  him  in  its  fall ;  but,  perceiving 
he  was  only  slightly  hurt,  having  got  out  of  the 
way  in  time,  Louis,  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
other  courtiers,  merely  said,  as  he  turned  away,  in 
a  contemptuous  voice — 

"  Une  pierre  dans  votre  jardin,  Monsieur  le 
Due ! " 

On  another  occasion,  there  was  a  whole  avenue 
of  Spanish  chestnuts,  which,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  the  greatest  ornament  to  that  side  of  the 
chateau,  the  King  maliciously  observed  to  Monsieur 
d'Antin,  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  quite  spoilt  the 
view  ;  thinking  that,  that  would  bring  his  flattery 
to  a  stand-still,  as  he  could  not  make  them  dis- 
appear. But  Louis  literally  reckoned  without 
his  host,  who,  in  the  night,  had  every  one  of  them 
felled  to  the  ground. 

"  Heavens  !  what  has  become  of  that  beautiful 
avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  f  "  asked  the  King, 
on  the  following  morning. 

"  Sire,"     replied   this    incorrigible  flagorneur^ 
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"  how  dare  those  trees  re-appear  in  your  Majesty's 
presence,  since  they  had  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
please you  ?  " 

"For  that  matter,"  said  the  Monarch,  really 
angry  at  the  folly  of  such  barefaced  sycophancy, 
"that  wood  yonder,  that  skirts  Petit  Bourg,  I 
think  much  uglier  than  the  avenue  ;  but  you  will 
hardly  pretend  to  demolish  that." 

**  Alas  !  Sire,  I  have  not  the  power  ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  the  Sylvan  Deities  will  not  let  a  forest 
remain,  which  has  been  guilty  of  displeasing  so 
great  a  King !  " 

It  was  for  one  of  these  fetes  of  the  Due 
d'Antin's  that  Louis  Quatorze  and  his  brilliant 
court  were  setting  out.  The  ladies  were  all 
seated  in  their  respective  coaches,  but  the  men, 
for  the  most  part,  were  not  yet  mounted,  waiting 
for  the  King's  arrival,  and  employing  the  time  by 
leaning  upon  the  doors  of  the  carriages,  talking  to 
les  dames  de  leurs  pensees.  The  fact  was,  that 
Madame  de  Montespan,  bein^  duly  installed  in 
his  Majesty's  coach,  the  Queen  Consort  had 
pleaded  indisposition,  as  she  often  did,   to  avoid 
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being  one,  of  similar  parties   of  pleasure !  and  it 
was  astonishing  how  kind  and  tender  Louis  always 
was  to  her,  when   she  laboured  under  these  im- 
promptu maladies.      He  never  set  out  on  these 
occasions   without   first  saying    the    most  tender 
things  to  his  Queen,  and  enjoining  her  to  take  the 
greatest  possible   care  of  her  health ;    for  Louis 
Quatorze  piqued  himself  upon  being  more  even 
of  a  gentleman  than  a  King,  and  therefore  he  never 
added  the  slightest  want  of  courtesy,  much  less  of 
brutality,  to  those  more  serious  wrongs,  which  all 
men,    whether    monarchs    or    mendicants,    think 
themselves  privileged  to  inflict  upon  their  wives. 
Consequently,  as  Louis  was  still  saying  the  most 
amiable  things  to  Maria  Theresa,Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  had  full  time  to  admire  the  rich  costume  of 
his  Majesty's  twelve  trumpeters,  with  their  silver 
trumpets,   mounted   on  magnificent  chargers,  all 
milk  white;   six  of  which  were  stationed  at  one 
side  of  the  coach,  and   six  at  the  other.     They 
wore  purple  velvet  jockey  caps,  with  a  closed,  or 
royal,  crown  at  the  top  instead  of  a  tassel  ;   their 
jackets  were  composed  of  alternate  stripes  of  gold- 
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coloured  and  purple  silk,  with  a  silver-gilt  badge  of 
the  Royal  arms  in  a  garter  round  their  right  arm, 
while  the  banner  that  descended  from  their  trum- 
pets was  of  purple  silk,  -fieur  de  lysee^  and  fringed 
with  gold. 

"  Ah  !  ga  Monsieur  D'Estoublon,"  said  the 
Queen  Mother,  leaning  out  of  her  coach  window, 
and  beckoning  to  a  tall,  dark,  boney-looking  man 
of  an  ohve  complexion,  who,  notwithstanding  a 
most  saturnine  countenance,  had  an  expression  of 
sly  humour  lurking  at  the  corner  of  his  eye  ;  nor 
did  the  expression  belie  him,  for  that  said  humour 
it  was,  which  for  thirty  years,  had  made  him  an 
all  privileged  person  at  the  court  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, and  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  aversion 
of  the  old  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse,  and  all  the 
other  antiquated  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  belong- 
ing to  the  Queen  Mother ;  from  his  constant,  and 
not  very  measured,  practical  jokes  upon  them. 

"  D'Estoublon,    do   you   hear    me  ? "  said 

the  Queen,  "What  have  you  done  with  my 
coach,  that  you  asked  me  to  lend  you  the  other 
day,  to  take  your  wife  home,  for  they  tell  me  it 
has  never  come  back  yet  ?  " 
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"  Your  Majesty  is  too  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  could  in  so  short  a  time,"  said  D'Estoublon, 
advancing  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing  down  to  the 
very  ground. 

"  Nonsense !  D'Estoublon  ;  as  usual,  you  are 
imposing  upon  our  good  nature ;  six  days  is  surely 
time  enough  to  go  from  the  Louvre  (for  it  was 
there  I  lent  it  to  you)  to  the  Rue  Jaques  Coeur, 
and  back  ;  take  care  that  you  have  not  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Chatelet  at  last." 

"  Permettez  Madame^''  replied  he,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  "  your  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased,  if  you  recollect,  to 
lend  me  one  of  your  royal  coaches  to  convey  my 
wife  home  ?  Now,  my  estates  are  in  Provence, 
consequently,  Madame  D'Estoublon's  home  is 
there,  so  thither  I  have  sent  her,  and  that  is  what 
has  become  of  your  Majesty's  coach," 

The  Queen  laughed,  and  everybody  else  did  the 
same,  except  the  old  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse, 
who,  turning  up  her  eyes,  and  shaking  her  hands, 
exclaimed — 

"  Le  Monstre  !  he  is  capable  of  anything!   and 
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I'm  not  sure  now,  that  it  was  not  lie  who  stole 
my  jewels,  and  put  it  upon  Cartouche." 

There  Is  no  knowing  how  many  more  sins  the 
Duchess  might  have  supposed  and  recapitulated 
of  D'Estoublon's,  had  not  the  silver  trumpets 
sounded  to  announce  the  King's  arrival.  As  Louis 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  taking  oif  his 
hat,  he  bowed  gracefully  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
then  entered  the  coach  in  which  ]\Iadame  de  Mon- 
tespan  was  seated  ;  the  next  moment,  every  one  of 
the  suite  had  vaulted  into  their  saddles,  all  re- 
maining uncovered  till  the  royal  carriages  moved 
on,  when  Rupert,  digging  his  spurs  into  Zara's 
flanks,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  Throusrh 
every  village  that  the  royal  cortege  past,  might 
be  heard  *'  the  trumpets  lordly  blowing,"  and  the 
peasantry,  half  starved  for  the  most  part,  rushed 
to  their  cottage  doors  to  gaze  at  it.  After  all, 
human  nature  is  not  so  selfish  ;  for  these  poor 
creatures  felt  almost  a  pleasure,  in  starving  for  so 
handsome  and  graceful  a  monarch  ;  and  above  all, 
one  who  bowed  to  the  meanest  of  them,  as  gra- 
ciously as  if  it  had  been  a  brother  King,  or  sister 
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Queen.  The  fact  is,  the  people  in  all  countries, 
treat  their  prodigal  sovereigns  much  in  the  same 
way  that  weak  parents  do  their  prodigal  sons ; 
that  is,  they  derive  a  sort  of  fond,  foolish  pride, 
out  of  the  very  thing  that  is  ruining  them,  pro- 
vided, in  both  instances,  the  son  and  the  monarch 
be  amiable  ;  for  a  gracious  manner,  covers  and 
gilds  a  multitude  of  sins,  which  an  ungracious  one 
not  only  reveals,  but  irritates  and  festers  past 
endurance,  and  often  renders  the  knife  necessary 
in  the  end,  where  at  first,  a  little  bread  and  water 
would  have  healed  and  sufficed. 

'*  Comme  il  est  beau  1"  said  a  poor,  weather- 
beaten  skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  an  emaciated 
infant  tied  to  her  back,  who  was  weeding  in  a 
field.  This  was  addressed  to  her  less  laborious 
lord  and  master,  who  was  sitting  down  under  a 
tree  regaling  himself  with  some  raw  turnips. 

*'  I  wonder  if  he  has  his  gibelottes  stewed  in 
gold  ?"  said  the  husband,  holding  the  half-eaten 
turnip  bashfully  behind  his  back,  till  the  royal  car- 
riage had  passed  ;  feeling,  intuitively,  that  it  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  "  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  king." 
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"  To  be  sure — and  precious  stones  too,"  re- 
joined the  wife,  authoritatively,  growing  classical 
and  historical  unawares. 

Here  Colbert  brought  up  the  rear  in  a  plain 
grey,  or  slate-coloured,  coach,  with  silver  mould- 
ings, and  black,  grey,  and  silver  liveries — for  he 
not  only  wished  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  King, 
that  he  might  not  forget  the  charity  sermon  that 
was  to  take  place  at  Notre  Dame,  three  days  from 
that,  and  remain  at  the  Due  d'Antin's  amusing 
himself,  but  he  had  also  to  meet  Courtin,  the 
miser,  who  was  going  with  a  party  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  a  country  house  of  La  Grange,  the  actor, 
which  was  within  half  a  league  of  Petit  Bourg  ; 
for,  with  him,  he  had  contrived  to  effect  a  some- 
what considerable  loan  of  fifty  thousand  Louis  at 
a  most  usurious  interest ;  and  now,  as  usual,  this 
great  man  and  indefatigable  minister,  was  absorbed 
in  his  accounts  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  although 
they  cheered  him  loudly  as  he  passed,  he  never 
raised  his  eyes,  or  thought  of  taking  it  to  himself, 
till  after  the  cries  of 
"Vivele  Roi  !" 
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"ViventlesReines!" 

Came  vociferous  cries  of  "  Vive  Colbert  ! " 
which,  at  length,  he  acknowledged  by  taking  oflf 
his  hat ;  but,  far  from  bowing  with  the  deliberate 
and  popularity-wooing  grace  of  the  King,  he 
nodded  hastily  to  the  mob,  as  much  as  to  say, 

"  There,  that's  enough,  my  good  people." 

And  then  returned  to  his  papers.    . 

"  Tiens!  that  Colbert  ?  mafoi  !  he  is  very  little 
to  be  le  grand  Colbert !"  said  the  wife  in  weeds. 
"  Ah !  he  looks  as  yellow  as  gold.  I've  no  doubt 
it's  he  that  keeps  all  the  money,  and  the  corn  too, 
and  makes  the  scarcity — he  looks  like  a  miser  ;  and 
what  a  shabby  coach !  while  the  King  looks  not 
only  as  glorious,  but  as  generous,  as  the  sun.  And 
what  a  beautiful  lady  the  Queen  is — and  how  fond 
he  seems  of  her  Guillot !" 

"  T'es  bete  Goton  !  that's  not  the  Queen." 

For  Guillot,  though  he  did  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
and  eat  crude  vegetables,  knew  better  than  that. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it's  not  ?"  said  Goton, 
by  no  means  liking  her  spouse  to  disbelieve  in  so 
high  an  example  of  conjugal  affection. 
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"  Causer  rejoined  Guillot,  with  the  air,  and 
perhaps  \Yith  the  wisdom,  of  a  Solomon  ;  ''he 
could  kiss  his  wife's  hand  at  home ;  he  need  not 
come  out  a  pleasuring  to  do  that.'' 

"  Eh !  mauvais  drole  !  tu  t'y  connais  done  !" 
cried  Goton,  flinging  a  handful  of  groundsel  in  his 
face,  as  she  stooped  down  and  resumed  her  occupa- 
tion. 

It  was  about  sunset  when  Rupert,  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  cavalcade,  and  only  a  league  from 
Petit  Bourg,  was  looking  intently  at  the  clouds  of 
crimson  and  gold,  which  seemed  to  float  like  the 
banners  of  the  sun  marching  on  in  pomp  to  meet 
the  night;  and,  as  he  looked,  of  course  he  thought 
of  Lucy — for  every  thing  brought  her  image  be- 
fore him — all  that  was  beautiful  reminded  him  of 
her,  and  all  that  was  not,  he  contrasted  with  her, 
till  one  golden  cloud  he  piled  upon  another — his 
aerial  structure  growing  higher  and  higher — he 
peopling  it  with  sweet  thoughts  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, and  she  the  radius  of  each,  and  all  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  infallible  result  of  getting  into  the 
clouds  is,  that  something  is  sure  to  occur  to  make 
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one  fall  from  them  ;  that  something  now  appeared 
to  Rupert  in  the  shape  of  six  armed,  masked,  and 
mounted  highwaymen,  who,  emerging  from  the 
little  wood  that  skirted  the  road  side,  surrounded 
him  ;  and,  after  they  had  seized  Zara's  bridle, 
under  which  she  winced,  reared,  and  snorted,  not  a 
little.  Eyeing  the  royal  arms  on  her  caparisons, 
they  all  took  off  their  hats  in  the  most  deferential 
manner,  and  cried, 

"  Vive  le  Roi  !" 

"  Tout  de  meme,  Monsieur,  we  must  trouble 
you  to  dismount,"  said  they  to  Rupert,  "  we  will 
not  detain  you  long ;  for  with  six  valets  de 
chamhre,  a  gentleman  is  soon  disencumbered  of 
his  attire ;  the  cut  of  your  clothes  outside,  is 
irreproachable,  we  merely  wish  to  see  whether 
the  lining  corresponds ;  but  we  beg  to  assure  you, 
that  we  would  not,  for  the  world,  be  guilty  of 
leze  Majeste ;  so,  any  papers  or  other  matters  you 
may  have  belonging  to  the  King,  shall  be  left  in 
your  charge ;  but  our  affection  to  his  sacred  per- 
son impels  us,  as  loyal  subjects,  to  endeavour  to 
possess  ourselves  of  his  august  image,  wherever 
we  find  it  represented  in  gold  or  silver." 
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Rupert,  whose  courage  was  always  as  cool,  and 
as  much  up,  as  a  flask  of  champagne  that  had  been 
two  hours  in  ice,  felt  it  was  useless  to  contend 
against  six  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  that  if 
anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  by  stratagem  ; 
therefore,  in  reply  to  this  harangue,  he  merely 
uncovered  to  return  their  mock  courtesy,  and 
said,  as  he  sprang  to  the  ground — taking  care  all 
the  while,  to  keep  his  hand  on  the  holster,  so  as  to 
be  near  his  pistols — 

"  A.  votre  service,  Messieurs," 

The  robber,  who  had  been  spokesman  having, 
with  the  greatest  possible  courtesy,  then  proceeded 
to  take  ofi*  his  baldric,  which  being  heavy  with 
gold  and  pearl  embroidery,  he  balanced  on  his 
hand,  and  said,  as  he  tossed  it  to  one  of  his 
comrades : — 

"  By  St.  Anthony  !  that  alone  is  worth  an  eve- 
ning's ride,"  he  next  proceeded  to  unbutton  the 
gold  frogs  of  Rupert's  close  riding  coat. 

"  Ho !  Juan,"  said  he,  addressing  another  of 
the  gang,  as  he  afiected  to  examine  the  lace  on 
Singleton's  shirt,  "  youy  being  the  Freloquet  of  our 
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family,  are  a  connoisseur  in  lace  and  frippery, 
cast  an  eye  here,  and  tell  us  if  this  is  Dresden  or 
Flanders  ?  " 

"  Neither,  Nigaud"  rejoined  the  gentleman 
accosted  as  Juan,  as  he  took  the  frill  in  his  hand, 
"  but  Point  (TAlengorii  worth,  at  least,  six  Louis 
an  ell." 

As  he  was  still  examining  the  lace,  and  Rupert 
had  just  succeeded  in  grasping  one  of  his  pistols, 
the  front  of  his  shirt  came  open,  and  the  little 
parchment  medallion  protruded,  which  the  man 
in  the  wax  mask  had  put  round  his  neck  three 
months  back  at  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Paris,  and  which  he  had  continued  to 
wear,  partly  on  the  principle  of  doing  at  Rome  as 
Rome  does,  and  partly  from  the  just  conclusion 
that  he  had  come  to,  that  a  thing  of  apparently  no 
value,  so  strangely  given,  must  have  some  meaning 
in  it ;  nor  was  he  mistaken — for  as  the  robber 
opened  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  this  piece  of 
parchment,  with  the  little  silken  cord  to  which  it 
was  attached,  became  visible — he  shouted  : 

"  Ah  !  San  Antonio  !  Juan  !  "  and  holding  it  up 
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to  tlie  rest  of  his  companions,  they  took  up  the  cry, 
some  whistling,  and  some  singing  the  burden  of 
the  same  old  drinking  song,  that  the  man  in  the 
wax  mask  had  sung  on  the  morning  he  accosted 
Rupert  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs. 

"  Cr e  non  !"  muttered  the  first  robber  be- 
tween his  teeth — he  who  had  been  spokesman  all 
along, — as  he  re-fastened  Rupert's  coat,  and  again 
put  on  his  baldric, — "  that  was  what  you  call  a 
work  of  supererogation  !  Sorry,  mon  beau  Mon- 
sieur, to  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  dismount- 
ing. As  I  perceive  you  have  the  honour, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  singular  good  fortune, — of  being 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua, — 
allow  me?"  added  he,  obsequiously  holding  the 
stirrup,  while  Rupert,  not  a  little  astonished, 
vaulted  into  his  saddle.  Another  robber  lifted  up 
Zara's  feet,  to  look  to  her  shoes  ;  a  third  took 
out  the  pistols,  and  after  a  careful  examination, 
re-plunged  them  into  the  holsters ;  while  a  fourth 
tightened  the  girths,  and  shortened  the  rein. 

All  these  little  attentions  completed,  the  whole 
six   mounted    their   horses,    which    they    placed 
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abreast,  and  taking  off  their  hats,  at  exactly  the 
same  moment,  with  the  precision  of  a  military 
manoeuvre,  the  original  spokesman  said : — 

"  Sir,  we  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a 
very  good  evening,  and  a  pleasant  journey." 

"  Gentlemen,  good  evening,"  rejoined  Rupert, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  remaining  uncovered  till 
they  were  out  of  sight. 

"  Ah  !"  laughed  the  first  robber,  as  they  all 
set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  disappeared  through 
the  wood, — "  it  is  always  adieu !  our  friends  never 
say — au  revoir  !" 

"  Commend  me  to  men  of  wax,"  said  Rupert, 
as  he  wheeled  about,  and  galloped  back  to  inform 
the  King  of  his  strange  adventure,  and  miraculous 
escape. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


While  Rupert  gallopped  back  to  meet  the 
royal  cortege,  the  robbers  pursued  their  way 
towards  Petit  Bourg,  through  the  wood,  trusting 
to  fortune  to  fall  in  with  sonae  other  travellers, 
who  should  be  under  her  especial  patronage, 
without  at  the  same  time,  being  such  monopolists 
as  to  be.  under  that  of  St.  Antony !  And  as  For- 
tune, however  blind  she  may  be,  is  not  deaf,  and 
therefore  5e^c?o;/j  disappoints  those,  who  in  praying 
trust  to  her,  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  had 
eventually  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  fickle 
goddess ;  for  at  about  a  mile  from  the  Due 
d'Antin's,  where  the  road  turned  ofi'into  a  narrow 
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lane,  dark  as  midnight,  even  in  noonday,  from  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  wood  on  each  side,  and 
leading  to  Le  Mare  au  Serpolet,  La  Grange,  the 
actor's  country  house,  slowly  jumbled  over  ruts 
and  stones,  an  immense  mass  of  leather  and 
brown  painted  wood,  with  a  lofty,  raised,  and 
dome-like  top,  called,  in  those  days,  a  coach.  It 
had  fixed  steps  at  either  door,  like  those  of  a 
bathing  machine  ;  there  were  no  outside  lamps, 
but,  front  and  rear,  was  a  circular  bull's  eye  re- 
ceptacle for  light ;  open  within,  so  as  to  illumine 
the  coach,  and  enable  those  inside  to  see  each 
other  perfectly,  or  even  to  read,  while  from  with- 
out they  were  of  a  bright,  ruby  red,  like  the 
chemically-coloured  waters  in  an  apothecary's 
window,  which,  in  the  darkness,  gave  to  this  pon- 
derous vehicle  the  appearance  of  some  antideluvian 
monster  of  the  Cyclops  genus. 

The  occupants  of  this  machine  were  Chapelle, 
Boileau,  Fieubet,  Bernier,  and  Courtin,  the 
miser ;  for  it  contained  five,  and  could  with  equal 
ease  have  accommodated  seven,  seeing  that  none 
of  the  space  was  curtailed  by  any  luxurious 
squabs,  springs,  or  other  modern  efi'eminacies. 
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The  conversation  among  the  four  (for  Courtin, 
as  usual,  was  indulging  in  his  golden  dreams)  had 
turned  upon  what  was  then  making  a  great  noise 
in  Paris,  namely,  one  Monsieur  Neufvillenaine, 
having  pirated  an  entire  play  of  Moliere's, 
printed,  published,  and  dedicated  it  to  Moliere, 
as  his  {Neufvillenaine  s)  own  production  !  for,  at 
this  time,  the  former  had  not  published  any  of  his 
plays ;  and  this  cool  theft  of  Neufvillenaine's  it 
was,  which  had  made  Poquelin's  friends  tease  him 
into  printing  and  publishing  ;  for  he  only  laughed 
heartily  at  the  original  idea  of  dedicating  to  him 
his  own  production  ;  and  he  thanked  the  thief 
most  courteously  for  the  compliment ! 

"  Instead  of  Neufvillenaine,"  said  Fieubet, 
"  the  fellow  ought  to  be  called  Neuvevilnie  /" 

"Oh,  Tm  very  glad  it  has  happened,"  said 
Chapelle ;  "  for  if  Moliere  don't  want  Europe  to 
be  overrun  with  Neufvillenaines,  he  must  publish 
his  plays  now,  or  he  will  have  every  apprentice 
from  the  Rue  St.  Denis  coming,  night,  after  night 
to  learn  them  by  heart,  and  then  dedicating  them 
to  him  ! " 
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"  Du  moins  c'est  se  connaitre  en  precedes," 
laughed  Boileau ;  "  but  what  1  cannot  under- 
stand is,  Moliere's  so  tamely  submitting  to  the 
misquotations,  and  total  change  of  wording,  that 
must  frequently  occur  in  a  whole  play  plagiarised 
from  memory ; 

"  '  Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ?  '  " 

"  No,  no ;  no  fear  of  your  missing  your  aim  in 
marking  nicer  shades,  my  dear  Boileau,"  said 
Chapelle,  with  a  laugh,  "  for  you  are  far  too 
nice  in  marking  them. 

*  Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  socce, 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestar.* 

but  this  I  do  think  ;  that  both  you,  and  Racine, 
would  have  gone  raving  mad,  had  such  a  mischance 
happened  to  either  of  you ;  not  so  much  at  the 
theft  even,  as  at  the  mutilation." 

As  Boileau  could  not  but  agree  to  the  truth  of 
this,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to 
Moliere,  than  to  let  the  conversation  dwell  upon 
himself  and  Racine,  and  those  lofty  strains  about 
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which  both  were  so  feverishly  sensitive,  perhaps 
quite  as  much  from  the  almost  impalpable  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  French  language,  which  possesses 
more  delicate  shadows  of  shades  than  any  other, 
as  from  the  proverbial  irritability  of  poets. 

"  The  greatest  anomaly  about  Moliere  to  me 
is,"  said  he,  "  that  although  indisputably  the 
most  welling,  sparkling,  and  overflowing  comic 
poet  since  Terence  and  Aristophanes  ;  yet,  in  the 
man  himself,  there  should  be  such  a  vein,  nay 
more,  I  should  say,  such  a  sub-stratum  of  pro- 
found melancholy,  with  all  that  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  is  so  often  akin  to  it  ; 
do  you  know,  it  frequently  occurs  to  me  that  he 
is  not  happy  in  his  menage ;  and  yet  Madame 
Moliere  is  a  charming  person,  and  he  seems  to 
live  but  in  the  air  she  breathes  ;  you  are  more 
intimately,  intimate  with  him  than  I  am,  Chapelle  ; 
what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

But  Chapelle  (whose  fealty  touching  the 
secrets  of  his  poor  friend's  heart,  was  almost 
sacerdotal;  for,  like  the  Priests  of  Isis,  even  in 
his  orgies,  from  habit,  he  drew  the  curtain  before 
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those  mysteries  which  had  been  confided  to  him 
as  sacred ;  and  at  other  times  never  allowed  any 
probing  to  reach  it),  merely  replied,  as  he  shifted 
his  position  slightly  on  his  very  uncomfortable 
seat, 

"  No  ;  I  dont  think  there  is  anything  of  that 
sort,  I  should  say  it  was  partly  constitutional, 
and  partly  the  result  of  early  terrible  impres- 
sions, which  in  young  hearts  always  cast  a  dense 
and  mighty  shadow,  that  no  after  sunshine  can 
entirely  dispel  ;  and  recollect,  on  his  return  from 
Narbonne  with  the  late  king,  when  he  was  not 
quite  a  child,  though  not  yet  a  man,  he  witnessed 
the  executions  of  De  Thou  and  Cinq  Mars ;  one 
cannot  pity  a  traitor;  Cinq  Mars  deserved  his 
fate  ;  but  poor  Francois  !  it  was  a  terrible  ending 
for  his  father's  son. 

**  I  don't  doubt  but  you  are  right,"  said  Boileau, 
*'  for  a  young  spirit  to  be  steeped  in  the  tricklings 
from  a  scafibld,  is  certainly  enough  to  darken 
the  very  brightest,  that  was  ever  wedged  in  human 
clay." 

*'  I  wonder,"  said  Courtin,   pompously,  "what 
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time  Monsieur  Colbert  will  come  over  to  Le 
Mare  au  Serpolet  *  to-morrow  ?  for  my  time  is 
precious." 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  Fieubet,  *'  and  his  is  not 
the  least  so!  But  tell  us,  my  Courtin,  how 
many  gallons  of  blood  has  he  taken  from  you  ? 
Vulgo,  how  many  millions  of  livres  has  he  been 
able  to  extract,  or  extort,  from  you?" 

"  Millions  !  Whew  !  Hear  how  he  talks  !  " 
squeeked  Courtin,  as  he  tied  up  his  head  with  the 
cousin-german  of  the  old  blue  and  white  checked 
cotton  handkerchief  that  had  been  on  active  service 
at  iMoliere's  breakfast,  only  this  one  was  red  and 
white.  "  Where  would  I  get  millions,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Fieubet,  "buti  Jo«Y  know 
where  you  get  them.  I  only  know  how  and  where 
you  keep  them." 

"  Maudit  farceur  !  "  muttered  the  old  man,  and 
then  added  aloud,  "  No,  Monsieur  Colbert  is  only 
coming  to  consult   me   about    some   government 

*  Literally  the  Pool,  or  Pond,  of  -vs-ild  thyme  ;  that  is, 
wild  thyme  growmg  on  its  borders. 
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business.  Ah  ca,  Messieurs,"  said  he,  rapidly 
changing  the  subject,  and  addressing  Chapelle, 
Boileau,  and  Bernier,  "  have  you  seen  Don  Juan, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  ?  and  by  the  Troupe 
de  Mademoiselle,  that  statue  that  walks  !  is  really 
■wonderful!  mafoi!  Molierehas  given  us  nothing 
like  it  yet !  " 

"  Bah  !"  said  Boileau,  contemptuously.  "  Don't 
you  think  that  Moliere,  who  can  create  such 
men  and  women,  if  he  would  condescend  to  turn 
showman,  could  also  set  puppets  in  motion  ?  " 

"  And  he  shall  condescend,"  cried  Chapelle, 
"  for  it  is  generally  out  of  the  mire,  that  one  must 
pick  up  the  suffrages  of  the  populace,  we  will 
make  him  give  us  a  Don  Juan  at  the  Petit  Bour- 
bon."* 

"  But  do  you  think  he  will  degrade  his  genius 
to  a  mere  pageant  of  that  sort  ?"  asked  Boileau. 

"My  dear  Boileau,  real  genius  can  never  be 
degraded  by  treating  even  the  most  puerile,  and 
insignificant   subjects,   for  it  does  not   stoop   to 

*  Which  he  did  in  the  space  of  five  days. 
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therrij  but  raises  them  to  its  own  standard  ;  to  wit, 
Montaigne  wrote  an  essay  on  coaches  and  another 
on  thumbs;  but  was  not  one  whit  the  less  Mon- 
taigne on  that  account ;  and  nothing  can  more 
vividly  and  comprehensively  demonstrate  the  two 
vast  extremes  of  Moliere's  capacity,  and  the  infinite 
variety  and  versatility  of  talent,  that  fills  the 
intermediate  space,  than  your  name  for  him,  and 
that  of  the  Duchesse  Palatine  D' Orleans  ;  you  call 
him  le-contemplateurf  and  she  always  speaks  of  him 
ge  geniey  si  franc  du  Collier^  and  depend  upon  it 
it  is  the  treasures  he  amasses  as  the  former,  that 
enables  him  so  lavishly  to  reproduce  all  grades  of 
men,  and  all  shades  of  human  nature  as  the  latter, 
and  to  bestow  on  them  so  profusely  his  own 
wealth." 

''  Ah!  my  Adolphe,"  said  Fieubet,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Courtin's  shoulder,  and  shaking  him, 
"  would  that  ani/  power  visible  or  invisible,  could 
compel  or  even  induce  you  to  do  the  same,  and  be 
equally  lavish  of  your  talents  of  silver." 

"  ^(?  quiet,  £^0,"  growled  Courtin,  "one  might 
as  well  be  in  a  den  of  thieves  as  within  ten  miles 
of  you." 
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Here  the  coach  suddenly  stopped,  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  the  tramping  of  horses  feet,  and  the 
piteous  supplications  of  the  coachman  for  mercy, 
too  plainly  told  the  cause  of  stoppage. 

"  By  Jupiter !  to  talk  of  thieves  is  to  invoke  St. 
Cartouche ;  and  as  sure  as  you  are  a  living  miser, 
and  will  soon  be  a  dead  one,  here  he  is  my  Cour- 
tin !"  cried  Fieubet. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  howled  the  old 
man,  crouching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  coach, 
and  telling  his  beads  with  all  his  might. 

"Couldn't  you  say  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
as  well  as  upon  '  me  ?'  vieux  ladre.  It  wouldn't 
cost  more,  for  don' I,  you  know  there  is  no  money 
in  heaven,"  said  Fieubet  trying  to  drag  him  back 
to  his  seat. 

"  I  hope  you  are  armed  ?"  whispered  Boileau 
to  Chapelle,  cocking  his  own  pistol. 

"  Not  I ;  but  here  is  an  empty  bottle  that  will 
at  least  cut  one  of  their  faces  for  them  ;"  and  he 
excavated  it  out  of  a  small  hamper. 

The  coachman  having  been  reassured  upon  his 
personal  safety, — for  the  firing  of  the  pistol  was 
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merely  a  sort  of  military  salute,  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  six  mounted  gentlemen,  who  had 
surrounded  Rupert,  and  who  now,  in  two  bat- 
talions of  three,  opened  each  of  the  coach  doors ; 
taking  off  their  hats,  they  said  blandly  ; — ''  Sorry 
to  disturb  you,  gentlemen,  but  the  little  exami- 
nation we  have  to  make  will  not  detain  you  ten 
minutes,  unless,  indeed,  you  raise  any  unneces- 
sary obstacles,  which  we  are  sure  you  have  trop 
d' usage  to  do  ;  for  of  course  you  are  aware  that 
his  Majesty  has  ordered  a  general  collection  all 
over  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  scarcity, — 
and  v:e  collect  for  the  highways  and  byeways,  and 
for  the  department  of  the  woods  and  forests." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  gentlemen,"  said  Boileau, 
presenting  the  spokesman  with  a  Louis,  and  all  the 
loose  silver  he  had  in  his  pocket, — "  here  is  all 
that  I  have  about  me.  I  am  sorry  that  chance 
should  have  so  ill  directed  you,  as  to  light  upon 
three  poets  ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  poet  with 
money  ?'* 

"  Here,  Eustache,"  said  the  robber,  passing  the 
trifling  amount  to  one  of  his  comrades, — "  Here  is 
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Monsieur  Boileau's  last  satire — five-and-thirty 
livres  amongst  six  of  us  !" 

"  A  poor  one  truly  for  so  great  an  author," 
laughed  Eustache  :  *'  apparently  he  is  not  a  poet 
of  the  golden  age." 

"  If  that's  all  you  can  get  from  our  Triton, — 
what  can  you  expect  from  us  minnows  ?"  said 
Chapelle,  pointing  to  himself  and  Bernier. 

"  Not  much  certainly,"  laughed  the  robber, 
"  for  every  one  knows,  Monsieur  Chapelle,  that 
you  are  more  given  to  four  boires  than  deboires  ; 
but  if  our  muster-roll  is  correct,"  continued  he, 
talcing  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  examining 
it,  "  the  rich  Monsieur  Courtin,  of  the  sixth 
chimney-pot,  No.  40,  Rue  Croquemort,  should 
be  your  comjpagnon  du  voyage,  and  it  was  to  him 
chiefly  that  the  civilities  of  our  visit  were  intended. 
Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  that  illustrious 
millionnaire  V  added  he,  bowing  to  Fieubet. 

"Really,  gentlemen,"  said  the  latter,  "3'ou 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  us,  without  profiting 
by  it ;  for  you  wear  masks,  and  we  don't ;  there- 
fore, if  we,  not  being  able  to  see  your   honest 
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faces,  mistook  you  for  brigands,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  us.  But  look  at  me  !  and  then 
tell  me,  with  that  franc  parler  for  which 
you  are  so  distinguished,  whether  I  have  the 
slightest  appearance  of  either  a  millionnaire,  or 
a  miser  !  if  indeed,  they  are  not  synonymous  ;  on 
the  contrary,"  continued  he,  turning  all  his 
pockets  inside  out,  as  fast  as  possible,  one  after 
the  other,  *^  I  grieve  to  say,  that  being  destitute 
of  money,  is  constitutional,  and  therefore,  alas! 
hereditary  in  our  family,  and  everything  in  my 
education  and  habits,  has  tended  to  increase  this 
most  painful,  because  most  pitiable  of  all  com- 
plaints." 

"  Sorry  to  have  reminded  you  of  your  mis- 
fortunes," laughed  the  Highwayman.  "  If  indeed 
my  good  sir,  you  are  not  hypocondriachal,  and 
don't  fancy  yourself  worse  than  you  really  are, 
have  the  goodness  to  bare  your  bosom,  that  I 
may  examine  your  chest." 

"T\'illingly,"  replied  Fieubet,  holding  open  his 
waistcoat  and  shirt,  *'  I  have  no  concealments 
from  my  friends,  (!)  but  as  for  showing  you  my 
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chest,  as  you  perceive,  that  is  but  an  empty  com- 
pliment." 

"  Well,  but,"  resumed  the  robber,  **  where  is 
this  Monsieur  Courtin  ?  for  he  should  be  amongst 

you  r 

"  Ah !  that  is  another  affair ;"  said  Fieubet, 
pointing  down  all  the  time  he  spoke  (like  the 
countryman  to  the  poor  fox  in  the  fable),  at  the 
place  of  Courtin's  concealment,  '*  but  you  see, 
that  worthy  and  most  generous  of  men  does  not 
occupy  a  seat  in  this  coach." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  robber,  dismounting, 
"  for  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste  ;  and  so 
maybe  the  gentleman  prefers  a  place  under  the 
seat ;"  and  so  saying,  and  beckoning  to  his  com- 
panion to  assist  him,  he  excavated  the  unhappy 
Courtin,  more  dead  than  alive,  from  his  hiding 
place. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  good  gentlemen,  I  am 
a  poor  man  and  have  nothing — look  at  my 
clothes  ?  do  they  look  like  wealth  ?"  said  he, 
falling  upon  his  knees  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Well,  we  are  very  sorry  that  report  should 
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SO  calumniate  you,  Monsieur  Courtin,  as  to  give 
you  millions  that  you  don't  possess,  but  that  is 
an  additional  reason  for  your  submitting  to  the 
same  investigation  as  your  fellow  travellers,  and 
if  we  find  you  are  really  as  destitute  as  you  say, 
why,  in  that  case,  we  will  e'en  bestow  our  charity 
upon  you." 

"  Good  lack !  good  lack !  am  I  not  to  be 
pitied  ?  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood  ?"  said  the  poor  wretch,  resisting  to  the 
uttermost — but  in  vain — their  attempts  to  search 
him. 

"  Murdered,  indeed  you  may  be,  if  you  have 
any  particular  fancy  for  it,"  retorted  the  High- 
wayman, "  but  you  belie  yourself,  my  good  sir, 
when  you  talk  about  being  robbed.  Ha !  what 
have  we  here  ?"  added  he,  fishing  up  a  meagre, 
attenuated  looking  leathern  purse,  out  of  one  of 
the  pockets  of  Courtin's  haut  de  chausse,  con- 
taining one  Louis,  two  livres,  and  some  half-dozen 
large  sou  pieces.  "  Not  indeed,  as  much  as  we 
hoped,  and  had  been  led  to  expect ;  but  still  it 
is  better  than  nothing  !'' 
VOL.    II.  L 
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*'  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake  !  for  pity's  sake  !  my 
good  gentleman,  it  is  all  I  have,"  cried  Courtin, 
trying  with  his  skinny  hands,  now  convulsively 
twitching,  to  clutch  back  his  purse. 

"All,  or  not  all,  my  good  Monsieur  Courtin,'' 
said  the  robber,  "  as  you  rated  it  at  nothing,  you 
lose  nothing,  and  that's  as  good  logic,  as  you'll 
get  at  Picpus  or  Claremont,  and  where  this  purse 
came  from,  perhaps  there  may  be  more,"  and 
forthwith  they  renewed  their  search,  till  Courtin 
was  nearly  frantic. 

"  No,  no,  no,  upon  my  honour,  I  have  not 
another  denier  !  "  said  he. 

"We  could  not  think  of  doubting  so  honourable 
a  gentleman's  honour !  so  we  will  wish  you  good 
evening,  M.  Courtin,"  rejoined  the  robber,  clos- 
ing the  coach  door  ;  "but  au  revoir ;  and  another 
time  we  hope  to  find  you  in  more  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  brigands  were  scarcely  mounted,  before 
Courtin,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  patting  the 
sides  of  his  coat,  said,  "  Ah !  how  fortunate 
they  did  not  know  of  the  hons  for  fifty  thousand 
Louis,  that  I  have  stitched  in  here  !  " 
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He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words,  than 
Fieubet,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
waving  his  handkerchief,  cried,  "  Ho  !  hist  -  Mes- 
sieurs les  Brigands,  come  back,  if  you  please ; 
here  is  something  you  have  forgotten." 

"  Plait  il,''  said  the  first  robber,  returning. 

"  Gentlemen  !  "  replied  Fieubet,  plunging  his 
left  hand  into  his  bosom  and  assuming  an 
oratorical  air  and  tone,  while  his  right  remained 
free  to  point  to  Courtin,  *'  I  saw  by  your  deport- 
ment that  you  were  honest  fellows !  believing 
people  on  their  word,  in  all  good  faith  ;  but  that 
gentleman  there,  has  swindled  you  ;  however,  / 
won't  be  his  accomplice.  Search  him  again, 
between  the  lining  of  his  coat,  and  you  will  not 
have  your  trouble  for  nothing."  * 

"  Mille  remercimens,  de  votre  complaisance. 
Monsieur,"  said   the  robber,   taking  off  his   hat. 


*  Messieurs,  j'ai  vu  a  vos  manieres,  que  vous  etiez 
d'honnetes  gen?,  croyant  galamment  les  gens  sur  parole. 
Monsieur  la  vous  a  Escroque !  Je  ne  veux  pas  etre  son 
couaplice  moi !  fouillez  ;  entre  la  doubleur  de  son  habit :  et 
vous  ne  perderez  pas  vos  peines." 

T       O 
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and  then  drawing  forth  a  knife,  and  despite 
kicks,  bites,  and  struggles  of  every  description, 
ripping  up  the  lining  of  Courtin's  coat,  and  ex- 
tracting therefrom  two  bank  post  bills  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  Louis-d'ors  each.  "  Ah  !  by  St. 
Antony,"  said  the  brigand,  his  eyes  syjarkling  as 
he  read  the  amount ;  "  the  bank  of  France  is  as 
good  a  one  as  any  in  Europe  to  open  such  a 
charming  correspondence  with.  Monsieur  Cour- 
tin.  Men  le  hon  soir ;  we  shall  not  fail  to  drink 
your  health  till  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  again,  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  contribu- 
tors to  the  charity  now  collecting  all  over  the 
kingdom;  and  you.  Monsieur,"  added  he,  turning 
to  Fieubet,  "  pray  again  accept  our  best  thanks 
for  having  helped  us  to  work  so  rich  a  mine,  in 
return  for  which,  of  you,  we  will  only  take — 
our  leave." 

And  so  saying,  the  robbers  gallopped  off, 
making  the  wood  resound  with  their  laughter,  in 
which  Fieubet  joined. 

"Mais  diable !  C'etait  par  trop  fort ! "  said 
Boileau,  trying  to  lift  up  Courtin,  who  lay  faintly 
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groaning  at  the  bottcm  of  the  coach  "  I  really 
am  afraid  you  have  killed  him." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Your  bottle,  Chapelle  ;  not 
the  empty  one,"  said  Fieubet,  taking  it,  and 
pouring  some  of  the  contents  into  his  victim's 
mouth.  "  Come,  come,  Courtin,  rouse  yourself, 
it's  all  your  own  fault  ;  five  hundred  crowns  lent 
to  the  widow  Gassin  a  month  ago,  and  paid  with 
due  interest,  would  have  saved  your  fifty  thousand 
Louis-d'ors  to-night ;  but  don't  fret ;  you  have 
still  plenty  of  fifty  thousands  left ;  and  if  the 
thing  were  possible,  which  I  really  don't  think 
it  is,  you  must  only  cling  the  closer  to  those  you 
have  left,  or  better  still,  part  with  them  more 
freely,  and  not  doat  upon  them  so  fondly." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  bear  witness  all  of  you,"  gasped 
Courtin,  "  that,  that  villain,  Fieubet,  has  robbed 
me.  I  will  denounce  him  to  the  commissary  of 
police  !  I'll  have  his  life  for  it — I  will  1  He — he 
— he  shall  be  branded  at  the  gallies  first !  And 
hu — hu — hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  public 
example !  afterwards — oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  man  that  ever  lived  !" 
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"  My  dear  Monsieur  Courtin,"  said  Fieubet, 
phlegmatically  folding  his  arms  as  the  coach  jerked 
and  jumbled  through  the  large  wooden  gates  of  the 
back  entrance  to  the  Mare  au  Serpolet,  "  You 
are  far,  vert/  far,  from  being  one  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  I,  thank  Heaven,  am  equally  far  from  being 
your  mother;  but  still,  to  parody  the  illustrious 
Roman  lady's  speech  on  a  more  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  concerning  an  infinitely  more  worthy 
subject,  I  must  say,  that  no  man  can  be  called  un- 
fortunate who,  like  you,  ever  had  fifty  thousand 
Louis  d'ors  even  to  lose  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  all  reputation  in  this  world  depends  infinitely 
more  upon  chance  than  desert,  Rupert  did  not  fail 
to  rise  at  once  into  a  hero,  upon  the  strength  of 
his  having,  single-handed,  dispersed  six  armed 
brigands ;  for,  without  any  boasting  on  his  part, 
so  the  story  ran :  as,  having  promised  the  man  in 
the  wax  mask  to  keep  secret  their  meeting,  he 
thought  (although  he  had  now  no  doubt  that,  if  not 
Cartouche  himself,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  gang) 
that,  as  there  is  said  to  be  honor  among  thieves,  so 
ought  there  to  be  honor  toicards  them ;  especially, 
after  the  peculiar  favor  they  had  shewn  to  him. 
Nevertheless,   being  the  depository  of  the  pearl 
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bracelets,  became  more  and  more  irksome  to  him, 
and  he  began  to  long  for  the  collection  at  Notre 
Dame  ;  not  only  that  they  might  fulfil  the  charit- 
able mission  for  which  they  were  destined,  but 
also,  that  he  might  be  rid  of  them  ;  as  he  by  no 
means  relished  the  involuntary  office  he  had  been 
entrapped  into,  of  almoner  to  Cartouche  and  his 
*'  merry,  merry  men  !" 

Valour,  next  to  beauty,  being  Louis  Quatorze's 
ruling  passion,  he  was  so  charmed  with  Rupert's 
encounter  with  the  robbers,  that  he  not  only 
shook  hands  with  him  but  christened  him  Le 
Conde  du  Grande  Chemin*,  and  ordered  him  to 
ride  close  by  the  royal  carriage  till  they  reached 
Petit  Bourg.  When  they  at  length  arrived  at 
that  part  of  the  wood  which  skirted  the  Due  d' 
Antin's  estate,  night  had  set  in,  but  there  was  not 
the  more  darkness  on  that  account,  as  this  invete- 
rate courtier  had,  had  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 
the  wood  illuminated  in  coloured  lamps  repre- 
senting Oriental  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plu- 

*  The  Conde  of  the  high-way,  or  road. 
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mage,  while  from  the  trees  themselves  appeared 
to  hang  clusters  of  fruit,  made  of  precious  stones, 
like  those  of  Aladdin's  garden,  and  over  the  great 
entrance  gates  were  illuminated  golden  eagles, 
holding  each  in  their  beaks  the  extreme  end  of  a 
magnificent  rainbow,  also  represented  in  coloured 
lamps.  The  colours,  so  perfectly  shaded,  and 
blended  into  one  another,  that  it  really  was  a  first 
rate  work  of  art ! — this  rainbow,  of  course,  served 
as  a  triumphal  arch,  and  under  it  blazed,  in  purple 
and  white  lamps,  meant  to  imitate  sapphires  and 
brilliants,  "  Welcome  Louis,  Star  of  France  ! 

BEFORE    WHOSE  SUPERIOR    SPLENDOUR  THE  STARS 

OF  Heaven  grow   pale  !" 

"  So  it  would  appear,"  said  the  King  laughing, 
as  he  looked  up  into  the  sky,  *'for  there  is  not  one 
to  be  seen  to-night." 

But  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  grounds, 
than  the  scene  of  enchantment  increased  ;  the 
various  fountains  (which  had  been  augmented  for 
the  occasion j,  having  different  coloured  chemical 
compositions  burnt  behind  their  waters,  made 
them   appear   to    well  forth  showers  of    rubies, 

L  3 
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emeralds,  sapphires,  and  topazes,  while  beneath 
every  fountain,  was  also   a  concert  of  the  most 
fairy -like   music   imaginable  ;     so   that    the  jets 
seemed  to  pour  out  harmony  as  well  as  jewels. 
The  Chateau  itself  was  one  blaze  of  light,  but  of 
white  lamps,  all  except  two  escutcheons  in  front, 
over  the  great  entrance  door,  one  of  which  was  in 
purple  and  gold  coloured  lamps,  representing  the 
royal  arms  of  France ;  and  the  other  in  ruby  and 
white   lamps,   displaying  those   of  D'Antin.     A 
broad  double  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Chateau, 
with  wide  stone  balustrades  ;  these  steps  were  now 
entirely  covered  with  purple  velvet,   and  the  ba- 
lustrades had  first  eider  down  cushions  placed  on 
them,  and  then  a  superb  gold  brocade,  embroidered 
in  purple  fleurs-de-lys  strained  over  them.     The 
Duke,  of  course,  was  standing  uncovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  to  officiate  as  lacquay,  and  open 
the  door  of  the  royal  carriage. 

^'Monsieur  le  DuCy^  said  Louis,  graciously 
accepting  his  profiered  arm  in  order  to  alight ; 
"you  are  so  magically  splendid,  that  we  really 
shall  be  afraid  after  this  to  invite  you  even  to  the 
terrestrial  humilities  of  Versailles." 
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"  Sire,"  bowed  the  Duke,  "  Versailles  must 
always  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  creation, 
since  your  Majesty,  who  is  the  sun  of  the  uni- 
verse, shines  out  there." 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Duke,  you  give  me  rather  too 
much  to  do  ;  for  at  the  gates  of  your  Chateau,  I 
was  a  star !  and  now  I  am  the  sun  ! — really," 
laughed  the  King,  "  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  more 
difficulty  in  establishing  your  astronomical  theo- 
ries, than  even  Galileo  found  in  proving  his." 

"  By  no  means.  Sire,  since  all  the  world  are 
agreed,  that  your  Majesty  shines  with  equal  lustre 
in  every  sphere." 

"  Ah,  a  la  bonneheur,"  said  Louis,  with  another 
laugh,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  help  Madame  de 
Montespan  from  the  carriage  ;  '"  and  I  suppose 
Marquise,  you  are  the  evening  star  ?" 

"  Without  doubt.  Sire,  for  it  happens  this  month 
to  be  Venus." 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful !  you  really  must  keep  a 
score  or  two  of  necromancers,  Monsieur  d'Antin," 
said  Madame  de  Montespan,  looking  round,  '^  for 
this  is  perfect  enchantment !" 
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"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  enchantment 
now^'  rejoined  the  gallant  host,  bowing  as  pro- 
foundly as  he  would  have  done  to  the  King  himself, 
"for  every  thing  must  be  enchanted,  upon  which  les 
beaux  yieux  de  Madame  de  Montespan  deigns 
to  look. 

"  D'honneur  il  n'est  pas  tant  bete,"  whispered 
the  King,  as  he  pressed  his  fair  companion's  hand, 
while  they  ascended  the  purple  steps,  and  entered 
the  house,  followed  by  the  Duke. 

The  arrangements  in  the  rest  of  the  Chateau 
were  equally  splendid ;  especially  the  apartments 
allotted  to  the  King  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  royal 
suite  had  changed  their  dress,  supper  was  served 
in  the  great  banquetting  hall,  evincing  a  mag- 
nificence worthy  of  Versailles,  and  achieving 
triumphs  of  gastronomy,  that  might  have  even 
satisfied  Apicious  in  the  chamber  of  Apollo. 
Among  the  many  guests  to  meet  the  King,  were 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  Bussy  Babutin.  Lady 
Hawthorne  having  told  the  former  all  about  Lucy's 
and  Rupert's  attachment,  she  made  Bussy  (who 
had  known  him  since  he  had  been  in  the  royal 
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household)  present  him  to  her;  and  he  took  her 
out  to  supper.  Bussy  and  the  lively  and  agree- 
able little  Duchesse  de  Bourgcgne  sitting  on  the 
other  side.  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  too  much 
tact  and  good  taste  to  allude  directly  to  Rupert's 
former  engagement  to  Lucy,  but  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world,  she  contrived  to  talk 
to  him  so  exclusively  of  her,  praising  her  so  cor- 
dially, and  giving  him  so  many  minute  details  about 
her,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  before  supper  was 
half  over,  he  even  went  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  thinking  Madame  de  Sevigne  the  most 
charming  and  agreeable  woman  that  ever  existed  ; 
while  Bussy,  who  was  an  all  privileged  person  with 
the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  kept  her  Royal 
Highness  in  such  convulsions  of  laughter,  with  his 
collection  of  anecdotes,  historiettes,  and  scandal, 
that  she  could  not  eat  her  supper ;  at  length  she 
called  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  rescue,  "for," 
said  she,  "  your  mmivais  siijet  of  a  cousin  will  be 
the  death  of  me  !" 

"  One  minute,  Ma  Cousine,"  said  he,  ''  I  wish 
to  tell  her  Royal  Highness,    how  Mademoiselle 
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Desorages  tossed  hei\lover  the  President  out  of  the 
window,  for  fear  her  other  adorer,  the  Fermier 
General  should  discover  him  behind  the  curtain, 
which  the  wind  kept  every  now  and  then  blowing 
aside  ;  I  tell  it  to  you  Mesdames,  because  I  know 
that  really  correct  women  are  never  so  prudish  and 
squeamish,  as  ladies  of  equivocal  reputation  ; 
besides,  when  there  are  two  to  listen  to  it,  it  will 
only  appear  half  as  lihre  as  it  otherwise  might ;" 
and  Bussy  proceeded,  embellishing  the  anecdote 
with  his  own  annotations,  till  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
put  her  fan  before  his  mouth,  as  she  laughingly 
cried  out — 

^*  Prenez  garde,  Bussy  !  I'm  afraid  by  your 
story  becoming  so  very  decolletee,  that  you  take 
her  Highness  and  me,  to  be  even  more  correct, 
than  we  are !" 

"  At  all  events,  chere  Marquise,"  laughed  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  "  he  can  never  take  you 
to  be  more  witty  than  you  are.  But  is  it  true," 
added  she,  turning  to  Bussy,  "  that  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  has  split  with  the  Marechale  de  Richelieu, 
on  account  of  his  jealousy  about  the  Comte  de 
Roucy  ]" 
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"  Not  exactly,"  said  Rabutin  ;  "  he  was  jealous 
as  every  one  knows,  of  de  Roucy.  So  jealous, 
that  the  Marechale  de  Richelieu,  not  liking  to 
lose  so  rich  and  munificent  an  adorateur,  as  M.  le 
Prince,  had  the  infamy  to  tell  him,  that  to  re-as- 
sure him  for  the  future,  she  would  write  to  the 
Comte,  giving  him  a  rendezvous  for  the  next  day  ; 
and  that  then,  the  Prince  might  hire  some  sbiri  to 
despatch  him  as  he  entered ;  the  gallant  blood  of 
the  Condes,  overflowed  in  indignation,  at  so  das- 
tardly and  diabolical  a  proposition.  M.  le  Prince 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  vowed  he  would 
never  see  the  Marechale  again." 

This  horrible  stor}%  recalled  to  Rupert  the 
affair  of  Lady  Shrewsbury,  holding  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  horse,  while  he  fought  with  and 
killed  her  husband,  and  certainly  the  Duke  d' 
Enghein,  or  Monsieur  le  Prince  as  he  was  called, 
rose  nobly  by  the  comparison. 

"  The  wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  Duchess  and 
Madame  de  Sevigne  in  one  breath.  "  I  shall  7iow 
like  Monsieur  le  Prince  better  than  ever,"  said 
the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne;  "  and,  do  you  know. 
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he  sometimes  says  very  good  things.  Here  is  a 
mot  of  his  : — The  other  morning  he  was  sitting 
with  me  when  Moreau*  came  in  dressed  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  with  a  sword,  above  all  things  in 
the  world.  Seeing  a  smile  pass  over  the  Prince's 
face  as  he  eyed  the  weapon,  Moreau  thought  it 
best  to  begin  the  laugh  against  himself ;  so  he 
said,  taking  up  his  sword, — *  Monseigneur  no 
doubt  thinks  that  I  am  very  like  Spezza-Ferro, 
in  the  Italian  comedy,  thus  formidably  accoutred.' 

"  '  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  Monsieur  Mo- 
reau,' said  the  prince,  *  for,  recollect,  poor 
Spezza-Ferro  never  killed  anybody  !'  " 

Hearing  them  so  merry  at  that  end  of  the  table, 
(for,  in  those  days,  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  agree- 
able even  in  the  presence  of  Royalty  ;  and,  indeed. 
Royalty  itself,  set  the  example),  the  King  cried 
out:  — 

"  Bussy,  as  you  are  the  best  authority  for  every 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  known,  and  that  is  not 
fit  to  be  told  ;  what  is  this  story  about  the  Abbe 

*  He  was  first  physician  to  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  ; 
and  doctors  did  not  then  generally  wear  swords. 
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Dangeau's  *  jealousy  of  the  Chevalier  de  Motery, 
and  his  quarrel  with  the  Coratesse  de  Chaveau 
on  account  of  it  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  jealous  of  the  Chevalier,  as  your 
Majesty  will  allow,  when  you  hear  the  particulars, 
sire ;  indeed,  he  is  so  little  troubled  with  that 
roturier  complaint,  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
allow  her  to  make  a  lottery  of  her  lovers,  as  the 
Due  de  Mazarin  does  of  his  servants,  by  which 
delightful  arrangement  he  sometimes  gets  his  cook 
for  a  valet-de-chambre,  and  a  groom  for  a  cook; 
or,  I  dare  say,  he  might  have  even  been  capable 
of  getting  the  chevalier  to  make  love  for  him,  as 
the  Abbe  de  Pompadour   thinks   he   is   going  to 

*  This  -^as  the  Abbe  Dangeau,  who  was  mad  upon  the 
subjects  of  grammar  and  orthography  ;  he  it  was,  who  once 
exclaimed,  wringing  his  hands  :  "  No  !  no  !  participles  are 
not  understood  in  France ;  "  and  upon  another  occasion, 
when  the  country  was  deemed  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution, 
he  replied:  "That  may  be,  but  come  what  wiU,  thank 
Heaven !  I  have  in  my  portfolio,  thirty-six  complete  con- 
jugations." He  was  brother  to  the  Marquis  Dangeau.  who 
■^NTOte  a  stupid  and  prolix  diary,  in  which  he  bequeathed  to 
posterity  the  interesting  information  of  the  days  that  Louis 
Quatorze  sneezed  or  coughed  more  than  usual. 
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Heaven  bj  proxy,  in  making  his  lacquey  say  his 
breviary  for  him  every  day," 

"  Well,  but,"  interrupted  Louis,  "  the  story 
goes,  that  the  Abbe  Dangeau  intercepted  a  billet 
doux  of  the  Chevalier  de  Motery's,  and  that  he 
had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Madame  de  Chaveau 
on  account  of  it." 

"  Alas !  Sire,  the  sage  council,  only  to  believe 
half  that  one  hears,  ought  to  have  this  clause 
added  to  it : — and  when  the  tale  heard  includes  the 
acts  of  persons,]transpose  the  facts  :  For  instance, 
Sire,  were  you  to  be  told  to-morrow,  that  I, 
Bussy  Rabutin,  was  dying  for  love  of  such  or 
such  a  lady ;  it  would  be  safer,  or,  at  all  events, 
more  probable,  to  suppose  that  the  case  was 
vice  versa.'" 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided  which  this  sally 
of  Bussy's  had  given  rise  to,  he  continued: 

"  The  exact  history.  Sire,  of  the  Dangeau  and 
Chaveau  feud  is  this — for  I  had  it  from  the  lady 
herself — it  is  so  far  true  that  the  poulet  to  the 
Chevalier  had  been  written  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
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Comtesse  and  the  Abbe,  for  he  happened  to  come 
in  just  as  she  had  folded,  directed,  and  was  about 
to  seal  it ;  he  read  it,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than,  slapping  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
hand,  and  stamping  his  foot,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  *  Heavens  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  woman  who 
calls  herself  a  gentlewoman  can  be  so  lost  to  all 
propriety — so  totally  devoid  of  shame — so  in- 
sensible to  common  decency — as  to  send  such  a 
letter  as  this  ?  ' 

**  *  Only  hear  me,  Gontrin,'  cried  Madame  de 
Chaveau,  bursting  into  tears,  which  process  she 
had  often  before  found  produce  the  chemical 
effect  of  making  black  appear  white  to  the  Abbe  ; 
*  only  hear  me,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  not 
so  culpable  as  you  imagine.' 

"  '  Not  so  culpable  as  I  imagine  !  '  repeated  the 
Abbe,  crushing  the  billet  with  convulsive  phrensy 
in  his  trembling  hand.  '  And  you  dare  make 
such  an  assertion,  Madame,  in  the  teeth  of  three 
grammatical  errors,  and  five  misspelt  words ! 
From  this  out  I  decline  the  verb  '  to  love  ;  '  for 
what  dependance   could  I  place  on  a  woman  who 
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has  no  fixed  principles  of  grammar,  and  turns  the 
alphabet  into  a  raffle  !  ' 

"  Now  you  perceive,  sire,"  concluded  Bussy, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  whole  party,  **  jealousy, 
the  Chevalier,  and  even  Madame  de  Chaveau, 
were  for  nothing  in  all  this  ;  it  was  only  the  out- 
raged honour  of  grammar  and  orthography  that 
the  indignant  Abbe  avenged." 

A  brilliant  ball,  or  ballet,  as  they  were  then 
called,  concluded  the  evening ;  and  Monsieur 
d' An  tin  was  in  his  element,  adulating  the  king, 
and  receiving  himself  really  well-merited  compli- 
ments upon  the  magnificence  of  his  taste,  and 
what  is  more  rare,  and  therefore  more  to  be  ad- 
mired— the  taste  of  his  magnificence. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  itself  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  gorgeous  owner  of  Petit-Bourg— to  do 
homage  to  the  Grand  Monarque — for  it  shone  out 
with  more  than  usual  splendour.  Louis  and  his 
whole  court  were  walking  on  the  terrace,  when 
the  Due  d'Antin  said : 

"  Is  your  Majesty  always  of  the  same  opinion 
touching  the  ugliness  of  that  wood  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  replied  the  King,  "  after  the  beautiful 
reception  it  gave  us  last  night,  it  would  ahnost  be 
ungrateful  of  us  to  disparage  it ;  but  as  we  are 
very  certain,  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  even  your 
loyal  empressement  to  oblige  us,  cannot  go  the 
lengths  of  demolishing  that,  we  fear  we  must  still 
say  that  we  do  7iot  admire  it." 

"  Then  Heaven  forbid  !  "  said  the  Duke,  that 
it  should  'presume  to  offend  your  Majesty's  august 
vision  one  moment  longer  !  "  And,  so  saying,  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  when, 
with  one  tremendous  crash,  every  tree  fell,  and 
the  whole  wood  disappeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment !  * 

*  In  order  to  achieve  this  piece  of  practical  syco- 
phancy, the  Duke  d'Antin  had  had  the  axe  laid  to  the 
root  of  every  tree  during  the  night,  even  while  the  poor 
trees  blazed  with  light,  ^decked  like  victims,  as  they  were, 
for  the  sacrifice.  Next,  a  rope  was  passed  round  each 
tree,  while  twelve  hundred  ropes  were  collected  to  one 
point,  tarred  over,  and  then,  at  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
pulled  by  twelve  hundred  men:  when  the  whole  of  the 
little  wood  fell  at  one  swoop,  as  above  described ;  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  turning  to  the  other  ladies  who 
were  walking  with  the  King,  exclaimed  :  "  Ah,  mesdames, 
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The  ladies  screamed ;  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne  said: 

*'  Ah  !  Mesdames  !  how  lucky  it  was  that  the 
King  did  not  wish  for  our  heads !  or  Monsieur 
d'Antin  would  have  lopped  them  ofT  with  equal 
alacrity ! " 

"  No,"  whispered  Louis  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  as  he  followed  the  other  ladies,  who  were 
repairing  to  the  murdered  wood,  to  honour  it 
with  a  funeral  oration  of  regrets,  "  I  only  want 
ONE  heart." 

"  And,"  smiled  the  beautiful  Athanais,  "  that 
one,  you  know,  you  have  long  possessed,  without 
the  interference  of  Monsieur  d'Antin." 

To  ordinary  mortals  it  is  difficult  to  look  tender 
and  triumphant  at  the  same  time  ;  but  Louis 
Quatorze  was  so  accustomed  to  come  off  victori- 
ous at  all  these  physiological  RamilUes  and  Mai- 
'plaquets,  that  he  contrived  to  do  both,  as  he 
pressed  Madame  de  Montespan's  arm,  then  linked 
within  his  own,  and  turned  down  a  bosquet  that 
led  to  the  fallen  wood. 

si  le  roi  avait  demande  nos  tetes,  Monsieur  d'Antin  les 
fesait  tomber  de  meme !  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

But  life  is  not  made  up  of  pleasures  and  pa- 
geants, but  of  "  hopes  deferred  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick," — of  fears  realised,  that  maketh  it 
sad, — of  feelings  bright  and  pure,  that  gush  forth 
on  their  way  rejoicing,  but  being  driven  back,  re- 
coil upon  the  source  from  whence  they  issued,  in 
cold,  palsied  petrifactions,  which  give  no  other 
evidence  of  their  presence  than  the  weariness  of 
their  weight,  and  the  deadly  chill  of  their  contact ; 
and  so  it  was  with  Moliere, — his  hopes  had  been 
so  blighted — his  best  affections  so  chilled,  that  he 
did  not  so  much  live,  as  drag  existence  about  with 
him,  like  an  insupportable  burden.  Chapelle  urged 
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him  to  take  refuge  in  his  fame ;  but  fame,  like 
every  other  effect,  is  always  less  ascertained  and 
understood  by  its  immediate  cause,  than  by  others  ; 
and  fame  at  best  is  but  a  myth  ;  and  the  heart  is 
material^  and  therefore  craves  a  substance,  which 
no  mere  shadow  can  supply. 

Moliere's  love  for  Arm  ancle — to  use  his  own 
words — had  arrived  at  such  a  climax,  as  actually 
to  make  him  sympathise  with  her,  and  defend  her 
against  himself  and  his  own  interests,  till  he  found 
he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  blame,  but 
only  to  compassionate  and  to  excuse.  There  is 
but  ONE  sort  of  love,  he  would  argue  ;  and  if  it 
is  genuine,  it  will  even  sacrifice  itself  to  itself. 
Why  do  I  love  her  ?  Because  she  is  all  that  is 
loveable  and  attractive  ;  and  if  she  does  not — if 
she  cannot,  love  me,  it  is  because  I  am  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  she  does  love 
me  sometimes  ; — Oh  !  yes  ;  I  know  she  does, 
though  not  perhaps  as  I  want  to  be  loved ;  but 
how  could  she  love  me  so  ?  Am  I  not  old  and 
ugly  ?  though,  if  she  had  not  some  affection  for 
me,  she  would  not   be  so  angelically  kind  to  me 
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as  she  is  at  times  ;  for  Armande  is  no  hypocrite  ; 
and  if  she  is  a  coquette,  why,  she  cannot  help  it, 
any  more  than  she  can  help  having  beautiful  hair 
and  eyes,  a  bewildering  voice,  or  any  other  spell 
that  nature  has  endowed  her  with.  Oh  !  no ;  I 
do  ?iot  delude  myself:  she  does  love  me  some- 
times ;"  and  then  he  repeated  those  lines  from  his 
own  Don  Garcie,  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
which,  Racine  might  have  envied,  without  being 
able  to  emulate  : — 

"  Un  soupir,  un  regard,  une  simple  rougeur, 
Un  sHence  est  assez  pour  expliqiier  un  coeur. 
Tout  parle  dans  Tamonr,  et  sur  cette  matiere 
Le  moindre  jour  doit  etre  une  grand  lumiere  !" 

He  had  been  one  morning  indulging  in  one  of 
these  reveries,  or  rather  inquisitorial  citations 
and  self  tortures,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
fifth  act  of  "  The  Misanthrope,"  which  remained 
in  abeyance,  as  he  could  get  no  farther  than  the 
first  line  of  Arsinoe's  speech,  in  the  sixth  act : — 

"  Cartes,  voila  le  trait  du  monde  le  plus  noir  !" 
VOL.    II.  M 
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when  Josselin  entered,  and  announced  that  the 
Due  de  Lauzun  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  With  me  ?  "  repeated  Moliere,  involuntarily 
emphasising  the  me,  as  he  became  suddenly  sick 
and  faint  at  the  name  of  Lauzun. 

'*  Yes,  it  was  for  Monsieur,  Monseigneur  asked, 
and  with  him  he  wished  to  speak." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Moliere,  now  growing  as 
hot  and  flushed  as  the  minute  before  he  had  been 
cold  and  pale.  "  What  springe  is  this  ?  "  mut- 
tered he,  biting  his  under  lip,  as  soon  as  Josselin 
had  left  the  room,  "  what  can  he  pretend  to  want 
with  me  ?  Ah  !  no  doubt  the  old  story ;  became 
the  husband's  friend,  in  order  the  more  commo- 
diously  to  make  love  to  the  wife.  Softly, 
Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Lauzun !  m'archand 
d'oignons  s'y  connait  en  Ciboules." 

*'  Ah  !  Poquelin  mon  ami,"  said  Lauzun,  en- 
tering with  his  usual  jaunty  air,  and  extending 
his  delicate  hand,  covered  with  costly  rings,  to 
Moliere,  who  however,  instead  of  taking  it,  joined 
his  own,  and  stood  making  a  series  of  the  most 
profound  and  respectful  bows. 
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'*  I  am  charmed  with  my  good  fortune  in 
finding  you  at  home  ;  as  the  fact  is — a — this  a — 
is  not  so  much  a  visit  of  ceremony,  or  a — even  a 
visit  of  friendship,  a — as  a — a  visit  of  business, 
confound  it !" 

"  Business ;  I  thought  Monseigneur's  business 
was  always  pleasure." 

"  Well  a — yes — yes — a — certainly,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  a — have  to — a — transact  business — with — 
a — Moliere, — the  Aristophanes  of  France — as  his 
Majesty  calls  you.  Aristophanes — was  an  actor 
in  Rome,  I  suppose, — a — forgive  my  ignorance  if 
I  am  WTong, — but — a — I — a — don't  affect  letters, 
beyond  lettres  des  cachets  and  lettres  d'amour — 
which  d'honneur  ! — are  quite  as  much  and  some- 
times rather  more,  than  I  can  manage  ; — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!  au  sage  un  demi  mot^'  and  Lauzun  drew 
forth  his  laced  and  ambrosial  handkerchief,  and 
flipped  the  large  crimson  bows  upon  his  shoes. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  business  Men- 
seigneur  can  possibly  intend  doing  me  the  honour 
of  transacting  with  me ;  unless  indeed,"  added 
Moliere,   with    a   smile  so  satirical  that  Boileau 
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might  have  despaired  of  rendering  it  in  verse,  "  he 
means  kindly  to  furnish  me  with  a  scene  for  my 
new  play  here." 

**  Ah,  well — a — I — a — should  have  no  objection 
whatever,"  said  Lauzun,  elongating  his  right  leg, 
and  casting  a  complacent  glance  at  himself  in  an 
opposite  mirror,  as  he  put  aside,  over  his  right 
shoulder,  the  mass  of  auburn  curls  that  fell  on  it, 
*'not  the — a — slightest,  to  take  the  role  of  the 
jeune  premier,  provided — a — that — a — the  Du 
Gazon  was  flagitiously  pretty ;  for  confound  it  ! 
I  hate  ugly  women ;  where  do  you  think  I  would 
send  them  all,  Poquelin,  if  I  was  King  of  France  ? 
why,  to  the  Bastille,  or  the  Chatelet." 

"  And  the  pretty  ones  to  the  d — 1,  I  suppose 
Monseigneur." 

"  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  well — a — you  know — a — my  dear 
Poquelin,  there  is  no  preventing  them  if  they 
will  go." 

"  In  doing  so,  they  have  one  consolation  how- 
ever, that  considering  the  fools  and  villains  they 
generally  go  there  for,  they  cannot  go  further  and 
fare  worse  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  is 
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the   business  with  the   communication   of  which 
Monseigneur  means  to  honor  me  ?" 

"  Why  a — the  fact  is  a — my  dear  Poquelin,  it 
is  not — a — entirely  a  matter  of  business,  it  is 
more  a — a — sort  of  favor  I  have  to  ask  you." 

"  Monseigneur  speaks  riddles  ;  I  am  more  and 
more  puzzled  to  imagine  in  what  way  so  insignifi- 
cant a  personage  as  myself  can  have  it  in  his  power 
to  be  agreeable  or  serviceable  to  so  great  a  perso- 
nage as  the  Due  de  Lauzun." 

"  Why,  a — "  said  the  Duke,  turning  his  hat  in 
all  directions,  and  examining  the  feathers  round 
the  border,  as  minutely  as  if  he  had  been  a  plu- 
massier,  or  a  hatter,  *'  a  mere  bagatelle, — and  yet 
at  this  moment,  a  signal  service — I — a — that  is — 
the  fact  is — my — dear  Moliere,  I  had  a  confounded 
run  of  ill  luck  last  night  at  Gleeke,  playing  against 
the  old  Due  de  Bouillon—  who  always  seems  to 
have     soup     tureens  of  gold*  at  his    command, 

*  This  Due  de  Bouillon  -was  superintendant  during  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  it  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  Louis  were  first  coined  in  France,  though  their 
original  value  was  but  eleven  livres  (francs).     This  coin  was 
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hang  him  ! — and — and — as  when  you  play,  my 
dear  Poquelin,  you  are  sure  to  win — I  thought 
perhaps — you  would  have  the — kindness — the 
extreme  kindness — a — to  lend  me  a  matter  of  two 
hundred  Louis  d'Or  ?"  (at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  value  of  the 
Louis  had  increased  to  twenty  four  livres.) 

For  months  Moliere  had  not  breathed  so  freely  ; 
for,  to  a  generous  nature,  the  sweetest,  keenest, 
and  most  satisfactory  of  all  revenge  is,  for  Fate 
to  place  one  on  the  vantage  ground,  to  confer  on 
one's  enemy  a  benefit ;  and  while  he  could  not  but 
despise  the  meanness  of  the  Grand  Seigneur,  who 


at  its  first  isstie  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  refused  every- 
where, and  would  not  pass ;  so  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  in 
order  to  make  it  ih^fasMon  and  consequently  become  cur- 
rent, invited  all  the  elite  of  the  court  to  a  grand  dinner, 
and  the  whole  table  was  covered  with  immense  soup 
tureens,  and  nothing  else  ;  everyone,  especially  the  ladies, 
wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  so  strange  a  dinner  ; 
when  the  covers  were  taken  off,  they  saw  that  they  were 
filled  with  the  new  Louis,  which  then*  host  invited  them  to 
ijcramble  for,  an  invitation  which  they  lost  no  time  in 
RvaUing  themselves  of. 
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could,  all  circumstances  considered,  apply  to  the 
poor  actor,  yet  he  felt  almost  grateful  to  the  man 
for  so  varying  his  tactics  as  to  have  placed  him 
in  an  honourable,  instead  of  a  dishonourable  posi- 
tion. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  !  Monseigneur," 
said  he,  "  my  purse  is  perfectly  at  your  service  ;  " 
and  he  walked  over  to  a  secretaire  to  get  the 
money. 

'*  D'honnenr/  You  are  an  excellent  fellow, 
my  dear  Moliere !  Is  there  anything  you  wish 
me  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  literally  nothing^  Monseigneur. 
Will  two  hundred  be  enough  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  Lauzun,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  "  three  is,  certainly,  a  more  lucky 
number,  if  you  couldy  without  inconvenience,  my 
dear  Moliere." 

"  Certainly  ;  four,  if  Monseigneur  wishes  it." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lauzun,  faintly ;  for  even  he 
was  ashamed  to  accept  a  larger  sum,  the  payment 
of  which,  he  knew  to  be  so  very  apocryphal ; 
"wow  mille  graces,    and — a — my  dear  Poquelin, 
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any  amount  of  interest — a — that — a — you  may  re- 
quire." 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  interrupted  Moliere, 
almost  fiercely,  "  I  am  neither  a  usurer  nor  a 
money-changer.  You  asked  me  for  three  hun- 
dred Louis ;  and  I  have  lent  them,  or  given  them 
to  you,  v^^hichever  you  choose." 

**  Ah,  well — yes,  clearly — I  was  wrong  ;  one 
don't  talk  of  interest  sunong  friends,''  said  Lauzun, 
laying  a  stress  upon  the  last  word ;  which  con- 
descension he  intended  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  any 
obligation,  a  roturier  could  confer  upon  such  no- 
bility as  his ;  especially  as,  in  saying  so,  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  plebeian.  But  Moliere  con- 
trived neither  to  see  it  nor  to  take  it ;  as  he  sud- 
denly stooped  down,  and  became  very  busy  in 
picking  up  some  cancelled  sheets  of  the  "  Misan- 
thrope," which  he  had  thrown  under  the  library 
table  half  an  hour  before. 

"I    fear,   my  good    Moliere,"    said    Lauzun, 
pocketting   the    three   rouleaux,    "  I    came  at  a 
mal-apropos  moment,  and  interrupted  you  ?  " 
*'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Monseigneur,    I  am 
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rather  busy  just  now,"  replied  Moliere,  impatient 
to  be  rid  of  liim. 

"  Ah,  well  then,  au  revoir;sans  adieu,  for  I  shall 
hope  to  be  at  the  Petit  Bourbon  to  night.  Madame 
is  well,  I  hope  ?  If  I  were  not  so  confoundedly 
pressed  for  time,  1  would  request  permission  to 
have  the  honour  of  paying  my  devoirs  to  her  ; 
but,  perhaps,  you  will  be  my  Charge  d' Affaires, 
and  present  them." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Moliere,  opening  the 
door  to  conduct  him  through  the  ante- room. 
"  Nothing  could  distress  me  more  than,  that 
Monseigneur  should  ever  give  himself  the  least 
trouble  on  her  account." 

"  No,  no ;  1  insist,"  said  Lauzun,  pushing 
Moliere  back,  so  as  to  prevent  his  coming  any 
further.  "  I  have  trespassed  on  your  time  quite 
long  enough,  already." 

But  the  real  cause  of  so  much  consideration  on  his 
part  was,  that  he  espied  Lisette,  Armande's  maid,  at 
work  in  the  room  beyond  ;  and  Lisette  was  a  young 
and  Tpietty  Bourdeaulaise,  of  not  more  than  nineteen; 
but  not  having  been  more  than  six  weeks  in  Paris, 
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she  had  all  sorts  of  country  notions  about  her ; 
among  others,  that  great  Lords  had  no  more  right 
to  presume  than  little  Bourgeois^  so  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  Lisette  put  down  her  lace 
pillow,  and  rose  up  very  civilly  to  open  the  door 
for  him,  and  found  that,  instead  of  walking  out 
and  bowing  to  her,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  attempted  to  kiss 
her,  Lisette  screamed  out,  in  a  voice  that  was 
far  from  being  as  sweet  as  that  of  her  mistress — 

"  Finissez  done,  mauvais  drole!"  and  stereo- 
typed her  command  by  a  sonorous  slap  on  the 
face.  This  little  emeute  brought  Moliere  into  the 
ante-room. 

'*  Hey  day  !  What  is  all  this  noise  about  ? 
What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  he  to  Lisette,  who 
was  now  crying  with  indignation,  as  Lauzun 
rapidly  disappeared  through  the  door,  and  was 
clearing  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a  time. 

'*  The  matter  is.  Monsieur,"  replied  Lisette, 
now  wiping  her  eyes,  and  disentangling  the  bob- 
bins of  her  lace,  as  she  re-seated  herself  in  the 
window,  "  that  Monseigneur  did  me  the  honour  of 
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being  too  impertinent!  and  so  I  gave  myself  the 
trouble  of  slapping  his  face." 

"And  you  did  well,  Lisette,"  said  Moliere, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  he  could  not  suppress  ;  "  but  be  sure, 
my  good  girl,  that  you  never  conceal  anything  from 
your  mistress.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  pleased  with 
your  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  but,  do  you  know 
the  gentleman's  name  that  oflfered  you  this  affront  ? 
for  it  would  not  be  fair  to  let  her  suspect  any  one 
else,''' 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  I  know  his  name.  It  was 
that  vau  rien^  the  Due  de  Lauzun." 

"  What  do  you  call  him,  Lisette  ?" 

"  Dame  !  Monsieur,  it  may  be  wrong  in  a  poor 
girl  like  me,  to  call  a  grand  Seigneur  like  him,  a 
vau  rien.  But  it  was  still  more  wrong  of  him,  and 
he  deserves  the  name  when  he  attempted  to  kiss 
me." 

"  Quite  true,  my  good,  little  Lisette  ;  and  be 
sure  you  call  him  a  vau  rien,  when  you  complain 
of  him  to  your  mistress,  as  it  will  give  her  a  bet- 
ter opinion  still  of  your  discretion." 
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*'  Never  fear,  Monsieur,  he  shall  lose  nothing 
by  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  settle  his  ac- 
counts." 

Moliere  was  again  on  the  point  of  applauding 
and  encouraging  Lisette,  in  her  resolves  of  de- 
nouncing Lauzun  to  her  mistress,  when  Rupert 
made  his  appearance  ;  he  came  partly  to  give  an 
account  of  the  fete  at  Petit  Bourg,  and  of  the 
robbery  of  Courtin  ;  the  news  of  which,  with  a 
letter  to  Colbert,  Boileau  had  brought  from  that 
unhappy  personage  to  the  Due  d'Antin's  on  the 
day  after  it  had  occurred  ;  but  the  real  object  of 
Rupert's  visit  (who  had  ridden  on  to  Paris  after 
leaving  the  King  at  Versailles)  was,  we  are  5orry 
to  say,  a  more  personal  and  selfish  one  ;  for 
Madame  de  Sevigne  had  told  him  that  Lucy  was 
sitting  to  Petitot  for  her  picture  ;  and,  as  Moliere 
had  often  promised  to  take  him  there,  and  to  his 
friend,  Mignard's,  Rupert  thought  that  very  day 
and  hour  would  be  the  very  best  in  the  whole  year 
to  make  him  fulfil  his  promise. 

''  Well,"  said  Moliere,  after  he  had  done  both 
laughing  at,  and  lamenting  over,  poor  Courtin's 
misfortunes  ;  "  suppose  we  go  now  to  Mignard's.'' 
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*'  If  it  is  the  same  to  you,"  replied  Rupert, 
coloring  violently,  "  I  would  rather  go  to  Peti- 
tot's  first." 

Mohere  looked  at  him  with  his  large,  earnest, 
penetrating  eyes. 

**  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  said  Rupert,  coloring 
even  more  violently  than  before  ;  "  for,  after  your 
more  than  kindness  to  me,  I  ought  to  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  Madame  de  Sevigne  told  me 
yesterday,  that  she,  Mistress  Haw — " 

"  No,  no — no  necessity  for  the  name,  my  young 
friend,"  interrupted  Moliere.  "  Every  one  of 
common  capacity  knows  who  she  means.  The 
world,  it  is  true,  is  full  of  she's  ;  but  then,  to  each 
man  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  one.  So  to  Pe- 
titot's  we  will  go,  and  try  and  get  a  look  at  her 
portrait,"  added  he,  taking  up  a  velvet  brush  to 
brush  his  coat,  and  then  putting  on  his  hat  and 
gloves. 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  ten  thousand  times," 
cried  Rupert,  seizing  his  hand.  "  And  yet  how 
on  earth  can  I  get  a  copy  of  the  picture  ?  For  it 
would  be    horrible  if  any   man  could   walk  into 
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Petitot*s,  or  Mignard*s  atelier,  and  get  her — indeed 
— get  any  woman's  portrait." 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,"  said  Moliere, 
neither  Petitot  nor  Mignard  are  the  men  to  suffer 
such  a  thing,  so  you  must  only  trust  to  my  dip- 
lomacy, to  get  you  the  picture." 

When  they  got  to  the  Rue  Bois  Robert,  they 
found  Petitot  at  home,  and  in  his  studio,  in  a  long 
mulberry-coloured  velvet  dressing  gown  and  cap  ; 
the  room  had  that  peculiarly  hot,  close  smell, 
that  the  studios  of  enamel  painters  have,  when 
their  furnaces  are  annexed  to  them.  He  laid 
down  the  magnifying  glass,  with  which  he  was 
looking  at  a  very  small  copper  oval,  on  which  he 
was  at  work,  and  rose  up  to  welcome  Moliere. 

"  I  hope  my  dear  Jean,"  said  the  latter,  "  that 
we  don't  interrupt  you  ?  " 

'*  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  I  am  always  happy 
to  see  you." 

"  Allow  me.  Monsieur  L'Eperon  d'Or  to  present 
to  you,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  artists,  at 
least,  we  call  him  our's,  as  he  is  far  too  splendid 
a  one,  for  a  trumpery  little  republic  like  Geneva; 
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and  you  are  aware,  that  he  was  also  a  protege  of 
your  late  King,  Charles  the  First." 

"A  first-rate  talent,  and  a  European  reputa- 
tion like  Monsieur  Petitot's,  need  no  patronage," 
bowed  Rupert. 

*'  There  !  after  so  handsome  a  compliment  Jean, 
you  cannot  refuse  to  produce  some  of  your  most 
beautiful  faces." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  artist,  "  and  Mes- 
daraes  de  Grignon,  and  de  Longueville,  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Fontanges,  de  La 
Valiere,  de  Montpensier,  and  divers  others,  were 
produced,  and  admired  in  their  turn. 

*'  But,"  said  Petitot,  going  to  a  drawer,  and 
taking  out  a  small,  oval  plate,  like  the  one  he  had 
been  at  work  on  when  they  came  in  ;  *'  here  is,  I 
think,  my  chef  d'oeuvre^  for  I  took  great  pains 
with  it ;  the  original  is  so  very  beautiful ;  it  is  a 
young  English  lady — I  have  drawn  her  in  a  sort  of 
Greek  dress,  a  mere  drapery,  holding  a  dove  in 
her  bosom,  and  although  her  hair  is  the  most 
beautiful  I  ever  saw,  I  preferred  letting  only  one 
long  thick  mesh  of  it  come  down  over  her  neck  ; 
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and  taking  all  the  rest  off  her  face,  so  as  not  to 
hide  the  beautiful  contour  of  it.  This  portrait 
has  been  so  much  admired,  that  I  have  done  one, 
as  a  St.  Cecilia  for  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box,  for  the 
old  Due  de  Mazarin,  and  Cardinal  de  Retz  has 
got  Mignard  to  copy  it  as  a  St.  Veronica  with 
lilies,  for  an  altar  piece  for  the  Carmelites  ;  there 
is  a  larger  one  than  this,  but  Bordier*  has  not  yet 
finished  the  drapery ;  but  here  is  a  very  strong 
glass,"  added  he,  handing  one  with  the  exquisite 
little  enamel  to  Rupert,  *^with  which  I  think  Mon- 
sieur will  be  able  to  follow  all  the  details  of  the 
portrait ;  for  this,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  of  course, 
superior  to  the  larger  ones." 

Rupert  took  the  magnifying  glass,  and  indeed 
beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Lucy  in  its  most  minute 
perfection  ;  the  colours  seeming  to  glow  and  soften 
into  the  warm  and  living  elasticity  of  flesh  and 
blood,  as  he  looked  at  them. 


*  Petitot  only  painted  the  heads  and  necks  of  his  por- 
traits, his  brother-in-law,  Bordier,  always  painted  the 
hands  and  draperies. 
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"  Wonderful !  "  exclaimed  he,  unable  to  un- 
rivet  his  eyes  from  the  picture. 

"  Voyons  ? "  said  Moliere,  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  *'  Heavens  !  how  beautiful  !  "  added 
he  ;  "  decidedly  Jean,  coute  qui  I  coute  ;  you  must 
let  me  have  one  of  these  for  a  bracelet  clasp  for 
my  wife." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  that  one,"  replied 
Petitot,  *'if  Madame  Moliere  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  accepting  it." 

*'  Not  so,  Jean ;  I  cannot  allow  my  wife  to 
accept  hundred  Louis  presents  from  any  one  but 
me  ;  but  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  purchase  it." 

"  You  jest,  friend  Moliere ;  est  ge  que  ga  se 
fait  entre  artistes  ?  No,  no  :  you  shall  give  my 
wife  a  box  at  the  Petit  Bourbon.  So,  now,  you 
see,  we  are  quits." 

"  Soit,"  said  Moliere,  shaking  hands  with  his 
friend.  Now  give  me  a  case  to  put  my  gem,  in, 
till  I  get  it  set ;  and  then  we  won't  plague  you 
any  longer;  for  I  saw  that  you  were  busy  when 
we  came  in." 

"  Petitot  put  the  enamel  into  a  small,  purple 
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velvet  box,  or  case,  like  those  made  in  Morocco 
for  jewellery  now  a-days  ;  and,  again  thanking 
him,  Moliere  and  Rupert  departed. 

No  sooner  were  they  in  -the  passage,  than 
Moliere  handed  the  portrait  to  his  young  com- 
panion. 

"I  think,  said  he,  "no  plot  was  ever  more 
successful  than  that !  " 

**  Or  no  friend  ever  so  generously,  actively, 
and  thoughtfully  kind,  as  you,"  cried  Rupert, 
grasping  his  hand. 

Poor  Rupert !  He  was  too  happy  !  The  world 
seemed  all  sunshine !  He  actually  felt  drunk 
with  prosperity.  But  that  is  a  species  of  intoxi- 
cation from  which  mortals  are  sooner  sobered 
than  any  other.  And  so,  alas !  Rupert  Singleton 
found. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Had  it  merely  depended  upon  his  fellow-mor- 
tals, his  most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  might  have  easily  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  human  but  divine,  a  belief  to 
which  the  Due  d'Antin  would  have  been  but  too 
happy  to  have  enacted  Bishop,  and  confirmed, 
but  it  did  not ;  and  nature,  who  is  a  rigid  tax- 
gatherer,  and  exacts  her  dues  alike  from  high  and 
low — the  very  morning  after  his  return  from  Petit 
Bourg,  visited  the  Grand  Monarque  with  a  malig- 
nant fever,  as  a  kind  of  peremptory  notice  for  the 
arrears  on  much  dissipation,  and  pills,  and  potions, 
which  are  no  flatterers,  convinced  him  that  he  was 
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if  anything,  {pro-tempore,  at  least,)  rather  below, 
than  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men  ;  a  truth  that 
was  not  without  its  salutary  effect,  while  he  con- 
tinued under  its  awakening  influence ;  although, 
even  during  this  illness,  the  most  fulsome  adula- 
tion continued  to  pour  in  upon  him  from  all 
quarters,  in  the  shape  of  odes  and  other  compli- 
mentary verses,  which  his  attendants  did  not  fail 
to  read  to  him,  whenever  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  the  disease  permitted  his  listening 
to  them,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Poetaster 
had,  according  to  the  ohligato  custom,  compared 
him  to  the  sun,  and  described  all  Europe  as  being 
in  eclipse,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  glorious 
countenance,  which  shed  splendour  on  the  world, 
and  vivified  all  creation  !  being  veiled  by  the  pas- 
sing clouds  of  indisposition  ;  the  sick  man — for 
while  thus  suffering  the  penalties  of  nature's  laws, 
he  felt  he  was  hut  a  man — crumpled  the  fulsome 
mockery  in  his  attenuated  hand,  and  pointing  to 
the  array  of  phials  beside  his  bed,  said  : 

^*  Bah  !  my  good  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt — for 
it  was  tlie  Grand  Veneur  who  had  been  booming 
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out  this  effusion  in  liis  most  pompous  voice — "  all 
Helicon  could  not  dilute  one  of  the  bitter  realities 
contained  in  yonder  potion  ;  neither  can  Par- 
nassus itself,  prevail  against  a  single  pill-box  ;  it 
is  lucky  that  the  author  is  not  within  reach,  or 
I  should  be  tempted  to  box  his  ears  for  his  leze 
Majeste,  in  taking  me  for  a  fool ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
might  not  exactly  like  such  a  couj)  de  soleilT 

In  consequence  of  this  illness,  the  collection  at 
Notre   Dame,  so  long   talked  of,   and  so  eagerly 
expected ;  had  to  be  postponed  for  three  months, 
that  is,    till  the  King's  convalescence.     As  soon 
as  he    was     sufficiently    recovered    to  leave    his 
room  and  take  some  air  and  exercise,  Sir  Gilbert 
Hawthorne,  as  the  newest  and  most  original  butt, 
was  in  constant  requisition  to  amuse  his  Majesty  ; 
and  then  rumours  began  to  be  rife  at  court,  that 
in  order  to  oblige  the  knight,  Louis  had  actually 
fixed  upon   a    Comte   de    Belviane   Quatorze,   a 
Bearnais,  of  very  old  family,  and  good  estates,  to 
be  the  husband  of  Lucy ;  and,  in  order  to    carry 
out  that   system  of  arbitrary  and  absolute  com- 
mand,   which    Sir    Gilbert    so    much    admired. 
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he  having  been  perfectly  satisfied  both  as  to  the 
Comte's  titles  and  title-deeds,  it  was  decided 
that  Lucy  was  not  even  to  see  her  intended  till 
the  day  upon  which  he  was  to  bestow  his  name 
and  hand  upon  her.  The  state  of  mind  that  this 
report  threw  Rupert  into,  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
although  Bussy  Rabutin,  who  was  the  first  to 
inform  him  of  it,  added, 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it ;  and  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
merely  some  hoax,  that  the  King  wishes  to  play 
off  upon  his  plastron.  Sir  Gilbert,  for,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  title  of  Belviane  Quatorze  is  extinct, 
or,  or  least,  that  of  Belviane ;  for  I  never  before 
heard  of  Belviane  Quatorze.  There  was  a  great 
Beam  family  of  the  name  of  Belviane,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  became  extinct,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Louis  Treize ;  at  all  events, 
no  Belviane,  male  or  female,  has  ever  been  heard 
of,  either  at  the  Louvre  or  Versailles,  since.  So 
take  my  advice,  and  don't  fret  yourself  about  it." 

But  when  did  a  lover  ever  yet  take  such  advice  ? 
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and  Rupert,  in  a  fever  of  doubt,  and  yet  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  solicited  an  audience  of  the  King, 
to  whom,  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  he  com- 
municated the  mutual  attachment  that  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  Lucy  and  himself,  further  im- 
ploring His  Majesty's  good  offices,  to  prevent, 
instead  of  to  promote,  Sir  Gilbert's  ambitious 
schemes,  respecting  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  this  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  But, 
instead  of  that  courteous  graciousness,  and  prompt 
protection,  which  he  had  always  experienced  from 
him,  he  found  Louis  cold  and  impassible,  nay, 
almost  disdainful.  He  said  that  Rupert  must  be 
aware,  that  manages  de  convenance  were  the 
custom  of  the  country,  for  which  reason  it  would 
be  indecorous  to  obtrude  the  interference  of  even 
the  Royal  prerogative,  the  more  especially,  as  Sir 
Gilbert  Hawthorne  was  not  a  French  subject. 
From  the  chilling  negation  of  this  Imperial  veto, 
he  knew  there  was  no  appeal,  and  he  flew  for 
consolation  to  the  ever  active  and  genial  kindness 
of  Moliere  ;  but  even  the  latter,  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  his  expectations,  in  the   way  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  assistance.  What  other  heart  ever 
does  honour  the  enormous  amount  to  which  we 
draw  upon  it,  during  the  exaggerated  pressure  of 
a  great  sorrow.  It  is  true  that  Moliere  promised, 
that  as  far  as  he  dared  venture  to  do  so,  he  would 
endeavour  to  shake  the  King's  resolution,  of  not 
interfering  to  prevent  Lucy's  being  sacrificed  to 
her  father's  ambition  ;  but  what  he  chiefly  urged 
upon  Rupert  was,  that  if  anything  could  either 
compel  or  cajole  her  into  marrying  anyone  but 
himself,  she  was  not  worth  caring  about. 

**  Ah  I "  groaned  Rupert,  "  you  talk  at  your 
ease  !  " 

"  Well,  but,"  rejoined  Moliere,  "  have  you  no 
faith  in  God,  that  you  trust  nothing  to  His  pro- 
vidence ?  Do  you  think  that  He,  or  it,  ever 
sleeps?" 

"  He  did,  once,  on  earth,''  said  Rupert,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  and  while  He  slept,  the  storm  raged  I  " 

"  And  when  He  awoke.  He  reproved  his  nominal 
followers  for  their  want  of  faith,"  replied  Moliere, 
*'  for  even  though  the  storm  did  rage,  was  He  not 
always  there  ?  " 
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I  "  Yes  ;  but,  but,"  persisted  Rupert,  "  ivJiile  He 
slept,  the  storm  raged." 

**  Well,  then  even  do  as  the  disciples  did  ;  vent 
your  fears  in  prayer,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
calm  will  ensue,  and  He  will  not  let  you  perish." 

"  I  know,"  said  Rupert,  "  that  after  God's  sig- 
nal mercies  to  me,  and  the  oasis  and  many  springs 
I  have  already  found  in  that  life,  which  at 
its  commencement  threatened  to  be  so  arid  a 
desert,  it  is  both  wicked  and  ungrateful  in  me  for 
a  moment  to  doubt  either  His  mercy  or  His  pro- 
vidence ;  nor  in  reality  do  I ;  but  nevertheless  I 
feel  independent  of  all  volition,  bowed  to  the 
earth  by  a  presentiment  of  evil  that  I  can  neither 
conquer  nor  account  for," 

"  Ah  !  my  young  friend,"  replied  Moliere, 
"  how  often  do  our  most  sanguine  hopes  and  our 
most  brilliant  expectations  crumble  into  nought, 
or  cloud  into  darkest  night !  but  to  poise  the 
equilibrium.  Fate  has  decreed  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  fears  and  forebodings  should  be  equally 
uncertain  and  contrary  in  their  issue  ;  and  that 
the  blackest  clouds  should  often  have  the  most 
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silver  lining.  Try  then,  and  adopt  the  angler's 
motto — it  is,  depend  upon  it,  not  only  the  most 
prudent  but  the  most  consolitary  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— WAIT,  and  HOPE.'* 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  Moliere's 
garden,  at  Auteuil ;  it  was  a  bright  evening  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  despite  his  cough, 
which  was  every  day  becoming  more  troublesome, 
he  was  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  and  the  delicious 
perfume  of  the  Neapolitan  violets,  whose  fragrance 
perfectly  embalmed  the  atmosphere.  It  is  only 
the  unhappy  who  are  capable  of  a  real  affection, 
for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  for  affection  clings 
to  what  it  loves,  but  the  happy  have  many  things 
to  love,  and  have  therefore  no  time  to  listen  to  the 
babblings  of  the  stream,  the  whisperings  of  the 
wind,  or  the  sweet  voiceless  words  of  flowers,  but 
to  the  wretched,  and  the  lonely,  these  gentle  affini- 
ties soothe  like  the  caresses  of  a  mother,  when  all 
else  has  wounded  or  betrayed ;  and  as  Moliere 
shared  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  their  banquet 
of  sweet  air,  he  felt  sufficiently  calm  to  talk  to 
his  young  companion,  that  hope,    which  he    had 
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long  ceased  to  feel.  As  they  were  again  making 
the  tour  of  the  garden,  Boileau  and  Rohault  made 
their  appearance,  the  latter  announced  that  the 
King  was  now  perfectly  convalescent,  and  that  the 
collection  at  Notre  Dame  was  at  length  definitely 
fixed  for  the  following  Thursday,  that  day  week; 
and  Boileau  gave  Moliere  a  packet  of  letters,  for 
which  he  had  called  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
One  of  them  was  from  Tom  Pepys. 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  said  Moliere,  as  soon  as  he 
had  read  it,  "  Master  Pepys  gives  a  most  deplor- 
able account  of  the  necessities  of  his  Majesty, 
King  Charles  the  Second.  He  says  that  the  other 
day,  when  he  held  a  privy  council  at  Whitehall, 
there  was  not  a  single  scrap,  of  paper  for  him  to 
write  upon,  which  made  him  very  angry  ;  but 
upon  sifting  the  matter,  it  appeared  that  the 
court  stationer  was  owed  so  large  a  bill,  that,  till 
it  was  paid,  he  refused  to  furnish  another  sheet  ! 
and  in  point  of  linen,  he  says  the  king  is  reduced 
to  three  shirts  and  a-half,  the  rufiles  of  which 
have  more  open  work  about  them,  than  the  lace- 
maker  ever  intended  !" 
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"  Is  it  possible  1"  said  Boileau.  "  King  Charles 
is  too  classical  by  half;  for  you  know  ^schylus 
finds  fault  with  Euripides  for  introducing  his 
kings  in  rags  ;  and  I  really  think  our  king-  ought 
to  play  the  jEschylus  to  the  English  people,  for 
letting  their  king  so  appear, — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Louis  Quatorze  should  wrap  up  his 
censure  in  a  few  of  his  supernumerary  shirts,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brother  of  England." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Rupert,  *'  I  suppose  the 
Stuarts  are  so  tired  of  being  put  to  their  shifts, 
that  Charles  the  Second  is  glad  to  see  daylight 
even  through  his  torn  ruffles  !" 

Like  all  persons  not  happy  in  their  home,  Mo- 
liere  was  rejoiced  when  any  one  dropped  in  to  pre- 
vent a  tete-a-tete  meal  with  Armande.  He  therefore 
pressed  Boileau,  Rupert,  and  Rohault,  to  remain 
to  supper,  as  it  was  then  past  six  o'clock ;  an  in- 
vitation which  the  former  and  the  latter  willingly 
accepted  ;  but  Singleton  was  too  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Paris,  in  order  to  write  to  Lucy,  warning 
her  of  the  schemes  Sir  Gilbert  had  in  view  with 
regard  to  the  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze  ;  and 
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it  must  be  confessed,  that  considering  he  had 
never  seen  the  latter  gentleman,  he  was  somewhat 
bitter,  and  intemperate,  in  the  epithets  he  bestowed 
upon  .him — treating  him  freely  to  wretch  !  fool  ! 
and  knave  of  a  Gascon  ;  also  metamorphosing 
him,  without  the  slightest  data,  into  a  Methusela, 
and  completing  this  tolerably  apocryphal  memoir, 
by  calling  him  a  vile,  unprincipled  old  tool  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's.  For  the  delivery  of  this 
letter,  he  trusted  to  the  sundry  branch  posts  at 
his  command,  in  the  shape  of  gloves,  flowers,  well 
disposed  waiters,  always  amenable  to  a  golden 
rule  ;  and  Turlupin,  the  cosmopolite  poodle  !  who 
made  no  bones  of  accepting  a  poidet  in  any  shape  ; 
though  of  course,  like  every  other  lucky  dog,  he 
had  a  preference. 
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